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A ‘15 MOORGATE TRUST 
By investing in 


HUNDRED 


SECURITIES TRUST 


you spread your capital over as many as 100 
first-class dividend-paying British securities 
covering the whole range of sound British 
Investment, including Government Funds, 
banking, insurance, property, commerce and 
industry. The yield is approximately 


3 NOTE.—This is the approximate Gross Annual Yield at 
ae a price of approximately 22s. Od. per sub-unit, calculated 
4 O solely on the cash dividends paid in the past year on 

the 100 securities. Capital bonuses are additional. 











The Trust Investments are 


caieeaiie gpm LLOYDS BANK LIMITED are Custodian Trustees of 
Sresenaiiieis Miaiiee 5% the underlying securities. They collect the dividends 
Banking & Insurance... 2% thereon and distribute the income to Sub-Unit Holders 
Iron, Coal & Steel... 10% on June 15th and December 15th each year during 
Transport & Commun- the 15-year life of the Trust. 

ication was << 68% 





Light, Power & Elec- 
trical Equipment ... 10% 


Property, Building & 
Allied Trades ... 
Stores, Catering & 


STUDY THESE IMPORTANT POINTS: 
1. Sums of approximately £22 and upwards may be invested through 
21% any bank or stockbroker. 


2. The Managers have full power to make the Trust cumulative by 
retaining capital bonuses in the Trust if considered desirable, thereby 
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Fonte eae we 10% augmenting the capital value and earning power of the investment: 
Breweries & Tobacco 5% 3. All the securities in the Trust are quoted on the London Stock 
Gold Mining... .... ... 11% Exchange and constitute a list which is representative of the soundest 
—_ Textiles ... 4% elements in British financial, industrial and commercial life. 
— Oil ws 4% 4. Provision for continuity of management has been made by the 
— ~~? Digi = creation of a special fund administered by the Trustees. Security 
— Cinemas... ... ... -. 5% Trust Managers, Ltd., the Managers of the Trust, are controlled by 
Newspapers & Paper interests associated with Dawnay Day & Company, Ltd., Merchant 
— Trades aie id, Bankers, 15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
Miscellaneous... ... 10% 5. Sub-units are readily marketable since the Managers undertake to 
— repurchase any sub-units offered to them, as explained in the Booklet. 
Applications for sub-units will only be accepted on the basis of the information contained in the descriptive 
Booklet SB1, which can be obtained free of charge from the Managers, 
= SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LIMITED, 15 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
Toms 


Member of the Association of Fixed and Flexible Trust Managers. 
Telephones: Metropolitan 3622 (15 lines) Telegrams: Security, Stock, London. 
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THREE GIANT 


to and 


STRIDES (2.0%, 
FAR EAST 


JAPAN, CHINA, MANILA, 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 


Take the Westwerd Route to the Far East— 
the swiftest service. A straight run in three 
easy stages —interesting, comfortable, speedy. 











































Atlantic crossing by “Empress ”’, “ Duchess” 
and “* Mont ” liners in summer via the Short- 
Sea Route and thousand miles’ St. Lawrence 
Seaway cruise —only 5 days to Quebec by 
Empress of Britain. 














Fast trans-continental C.P.R. trains across 
Canada from coast to coast, passing through 
some of the World’s most impressive scenery. 
Stop - overs arranged where desired. 
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From Vancouver ‘ White Empress” liners 
to Japan, China and Manila (either direct or 
via Honolulu), or Canadian - Australasian 
liners to Australia and New Zealand. 





























By the Canadian Pacific route the journey 
between Japan and Luzdon can be made 
in 19 days. 


For Further Particulars — Your Local Agent, or 


Canadian 


WORLD'S © GREATEST + TRAVEL - 


SYSTEM 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE LONDON, S.W.1. (WHItehall 5100) 
and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 
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_ the busy world as we know it to-day, we 

may sometimes fail to notice those who, 
fearful of approaching blindness, timidly stretch 
out their hands for help. Yet, having noticed, 
who is there among us who would brush those 


hands aside? 


A Donation or Legacy to 


MOORFIELDS 


will help 


MOORFIELDS CITY ROAD 
EYE HOSPITAL LONDON, E.C.1 
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AMAICA 


offers a delightful holiday to people of 
all ages. If you are tired and need a 
rest, if you have been ill and need to 
recuperate in a favourable climate and 
in delightful surroundings, or if you 
SS want change and 
a recreation you will 
find in Jamaica ex- 
actly what you want. 


And remember, 
there is sport of 
every kind: tennis, 
golf, fishing, moon- 
light bathing, etc. 


Write for Booklets. 


The West India Committee, 
14 Trinity Square, 
London, E.C.3. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE course of the civil war in Spain has been obscured 

by its repercussions abroad : non-intervention has 

been made more difficult by the assistance given by 
Italian aeroplanes to the rebels. Fortunately Russia has 
agreed to a non-intervention policy provided Germany and 
Italy do the same, as it seems probable they will. The 
critical points of the war continue to be Saragossa, Seville, 
Toledo and the mountains north of Madrid, where the 
rebels are striving to advance on the capital. If they 
succeeded it would be a decisive blow, but the Marxist 
militia have inflicted several defeats on them and hold 
Guadamarra village itself. The Government supporters ad- 
vancing from Barcelona on Saragossa, the rebels’ strongest 
nilitary position, have been defeated and driven back but 
are returning to the attack on this key-point ; at Seville the 
rebels are reported to have won several successes and to 
be advancing north. Politically, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant events have been the formation of an extreme 
[eft Government in Barcelona, and the beginnings of 
divisions between its constituent parties; in Madrid 
events are likely to take the same course, though while 
the rebels are still threatening the capital from the north 
the necessity for unity and immediate military action has 
kept the ranks of the Popular Front firm and unimpaired. 


a x * * 


Relaxing the Tension 

If any measure of tranquillity and confidence is to 
be restored to Europe it can only be by slow stages. 
A beginning has been made, not in Europe itself but 
on its fringes. The Montreux settlement with Turkey 
has at least shown the possibility of peaceful change 
by agreement. ‘The progress achieved in the negotiations 
between this country and Egypt, making the conclusion 
ofa definite treaty so probable that Egyptian delegates 
are starting for London next week with a view to signing 


the treaty, affords ground for real relief and satisfaction. 
The agreement is equally creditable and equally beneficial 
to both parties, and tribute is specially due on the one 
side to the Egyptian Prime Minister, Nahas Pasha, 
and on the other to the British High Commissioner, 
Sir Miles Lampson, who has found more scope in Egypt 
than he did in China for the qualities he displayed earlier 
in his career as a departmental head at the Foreign 
Office. One other encouraging sign is the acceptance 
by Germany and Italy of the invitation to a new Locarno 
Conference. It is true that Italy accepts only in prin- 
ciple, whatever that may mean, that Germany is stil! 
likely to resist any extension of the discussions beyond 
the Western European area to which the original Locarno 
treaty applied, and that there is no prospect of the 


conference meeting before October. Still, there is 
progress. 
* * * * 


President Roosevelt in Canada 

With three men of the calibre of President Roosevelt, 
Mr. Mackenzie King and Lord Tweedsmuir as the chief 
speekers it is not surprising that the ceremonies which 
marked Mr. Roosevelt’s visit to Quebee last Friday 
were signally successful. The speeches were in no sense 
formal. They embodied profound feeling, which the 
citizens not only of the United States and Canada but 
of all the British Commonwealth share. Lord Tweeds- 
muir spoke justly of co-operation between the two great 
North American States as being based on their differences 
no less than on their similarities, and the Canadian 
Prime Minister referred appositely not only to the un- 
defended frontier between his country and the United 
States, but to the single pillar in honour of Wolfe and 
Montcalm which commemorated both victor and van- 
quished in an earlier war. But there is more to unite 
the two countries than eloquently voiced sentiment, 
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The reciprocal trade agreement concluded last year is 
working well, and there is little doubt that as sequel to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s visit a new and resolute attempt will be 
made to carry the great St. Lawrence Waterway scheme 
to fruition. Under any plan adopted some sectional 
interests are bound to suffer, and their opposition will be 
tenacious, but there is in the scheme the possibility of 
lasting benefit to both countries. 
* * * * 
Anglo-Russian Trade 
The Anglo-Russian trade agreement, of which the 
terms were announced by the President of the Board 
of Trade in the House of Commons last week, is to be 
welcomed on several grounds. It marks a clear com- 
mercial rapprochement between two countries which 
have shown an increasing community of interests in 
foreign politics ; a considerable step towards the revival 
of foreign trade; and a renewal of long term lending 
abroad by Great Britain. It is only natural that the 
Soviet Commissar of Foreign Trade should praise the 
agreement not only for its purely commercial advantages 
but as an Anglo-Soviet contribution to peace. The 
Soviet Government has given its foreign creditors no 
ground for complaint or criticism at any time, and the 
British Government is to be congratulated on a transac- 
tion which will substantially stimulate international 
trade, with no appreciable financial risk. The announce- 
ment of the agreement contrasted very strongly with 
Mr. Runciman’s report of the failure of the negotiations 
for the reopening of Anglo-Italian trade, owing to the 
refusal of Italy to come to any reasonable arrangement 
regarding the liquidation of her commercial debts. 
* * ok * 
The American Labour War 
The peculiarities of American procedure are strikingly 
displayed in the conflict between the American Federation 
of Labour and Mr. John L. Lewis, head of the drive 
towards industrial unionism. Mr. Lewis, instituting a 
radical departure from the craft-union system of the 
Federation, founded a Committee for Industrial Organ- 
isation, which the leaders of the A.F. of L. treated as a 
rebel minority. They ordered it to dissolve, under 
penalty of expulsion for all its members. The C.I.O. 
ignored the order and now comprises a, dozen unions 
with an estimated membership of 1,250,000. Mr. Lewis 
and his associates have this week been on trial before the 
Council of the A.F. of L. charged with “ open, flagrant, and 
defiant insurrection,” and their “‘ suspension ” from the 
Federation has been decreed. Mr. Lewis, it is plain, will 
lead a new and vigorous unionism, against which the vast 
resources of the federated employers will be mobilised, 
particularly the Steel Institute and the automobile 
companies. There is no reason to expect that this 
important development will materially affect the vote 
of organised Labour in the presidential election. The 
A.F. of L., which theoretically does not give its support 
to either political party, is actually for Mr. Roosevelt, 
and so emphatically is Mr. Lewis. But if a great schism 
should occur the emergence of a political Labour Party 
can be merely a matter of time. 
: * * * * 
A Civil Servant’s Lapse 
The dismissal by the Prime Minister of Sir Christopher 
Bullock, Secretary of the Air Ministry, is one of those 
unhappy episodes on which there is little temptation 
to comment at length. The charges against Sir Chris- 
topher were that at a time when an important contract 
was under negotiation between the Government which 
he represented and Imperial Airways Ltd., he raised 
with Sir Eric Geddes, Chairman of Imperial Airways, 
the questions (a) of the inclusion of Sir Eric in a coming 
Honours List, and (b) his own association with the Board 
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of Imperial Airways as Chairman in succession to R 
Eric. A Board of Inquiry consisting of three distinguish, 
Civil Servants found the charges justified, and th 
Prime Minister's action followed inevitably. Ther th 
matter in its personal aspect can be allowed to rest 
But the affair will leave the public increasingly disturb 
on two points, the so-called “ traffic in honours,” and 
the temptation to leading Civil Servants to pre 
the way for the assumption on their retirement from the 
service, of a post in some business firm having elation; 
with their old department. The objections to that 
are obvious. 

















* * * * 









Sport and Politics 

The Olympic Games in Germany, as an article On a 
later page of this issue indicates, have a political as yj 
as an athletic aspect. They have also, for that matte 
a financial aspect, for Germany naturally counted on th 
games to bring a considerable amount of foreign curreye; 
into the country, but as it turns out the foreign attendane 
is not what was hoped for. In the matter of makiy 
capital for Germany and National Socialism out of ti, 
Games the German authorities may have gone beyei 
what is customary, but not so far as to incur any sericis 
criticism. Their courtesy and efficiency have been matty 
for general comment. Desire, moreover, to impress tly 
world favourably during the Games is reflected politically 
in some relaxation of anti-Semite activity, though the 
conflict between the Government and the more uncom. 
promising and courageous of the Confessional pastos 
continues unabated. The decision to hold the ney 
Games in Tokyo is producing much the same kind of effet 
in Japan, where the prospect of thus becoming a centre of 
world interest four years hence is already stimulating; 
desire to stand well with the world in advance. So vali. 
able a function can sport perform. In view of prevaleit 
race and colour prejudices the immense popularity of the 
American negro runner Jesse Owens is significant ani 
encouraging. 


























* * * * 


The North Atlantic Air Service 

Sir Philip Sassoon, Under-Secretary for Air, announce 
in the House of Commons last week that plans had « 
length been drawn up for an experimental North Atlantic 
air mail service. Experimental flights are to be made by 
Imperial Airways and Pan-American Airways, and whet 
the experimental stage is passed a regular service wil 
be maintained by a joint company, formed by Imperil 
Airways and two companies nominated by Canada ani 
the Irish Free State, with the co-operation of Pai- 
American Airways. The company will receive a subsidy, 
of which 20 per cent. will be paid by Canada, 5 per cett. 
by the Irish Free State, and the rest by Great Britain 
No doubt it will be some time before a regular servic 
is practicable. Pan-American Airways has already hai 
experience of the difficulties involved in operating the 
trans-Pacific service over a route far less formidable, 
though longer, than the North Atlantic ; and there i 
no aeroplane yet built capable of making regularly ¢ f 
non-stop Atlantic flight loaded with mails. 
difficulties will certainly be overcome; the agreemett 

















e ar ol 
now reached is a striking example of how . technicl F 
progress, while the world is politically more and mor F 
divided, demands an ever increasing degree of inte: 






national and inter-Dominion co-operation. 
* “ * * 





Railway Wages 





The recommendations of the National Tribunal whic 7 
has examined the claims of the National Union 47 
Railwaymen and the Railway Clerks’ Association for * 







restoration of the ‘‘ cuts” imposed in 1931, was pub 
lished on Friday. Sir Arthur Salter, its chairman, ms 
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gratulated on bringing the tribunal to a unanimous 
The findings differ from the proposals pre- 
a delegates’ conference of the N.U.R. 
‘n restoring the standard rate of a time and a quarter 
for overtime pay. The “cut” of 2} per cent. in all 
earnings is replaced by a cut of 1} per cent. ; the changes 
will mean an addition of £1,100,000 to the companies’ 
wages bill, but their success in their recent rating appeals 
puts them in a position to meet the demand. The 
Tribunal did not differentiate between the various com- 
panies, classes of investors and wage-earners, but only 
examined how the companies’ revenues were to be 
distributed between investors and wage-earners as a 
whole. A delegates’ conference is to be called next 
week to consider the terms, but the Union leaders can 
hardly fail to recommend the acceptance of conditions 
which improve on those which they themselves earlier 
advised the men to accept. It remains to he seen 
whether the delegates, this time. will show greater 
confidence in their leaders’ judgement; and_ there 
remains the difficult question of the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen’s separate and 
larger claims, which include demands for the six-hour 
day and annual holidays of fourteen days with pay. 


be con, 
decision. 
viously rejected by 


* * x * 


The Dominions and Whitehall 

Mr. R. G. Menzies, the Commonwealth Attorney- 
General, was perfectly right in saying on Sunday, on 
his return to Australia from London, that the whole 
question of the co-ordination of foreign policy between 
the Dominions, and, of course, Great Britain, would 
have to be considered at next vear’s Imperial Conference, 
and his proposal for a Dominions Secretariat will certainly 
demand attention. The problem is not new, and modern 
invention is simplifying it, for Ministers can come and 
go, and documents can be transmitted, by air in a third 
of the time more antiquated forms of travel by land 
and sea required. But even so it is difficult enough. 
A secretariat would provide mechanism rather than 
personality, and it is doubtful how far its members 
would really help their home governments to reach 
decisions. They certainly could not replace High Com- 
missioners of the type of Mr. Bruce or Mr. Massey in that 
respect. If, moreover, the secretariat were set up in 
London it would be suspected of coming unduly under 
Whitehall influence, while if it were located elsewhere, 
for example at Ottawa, it would not be in close enough 
touch with the British Government, which, so long as 
this country is the predominant factor in Empire defence, 
must necessarily have the chief voice in the formulation 
of policy, But the difficulty of the problem is not a 
reason why it should not be faced, but why it should. 


* * * * 


What We Should Fight For 

The discussion opened by Lord Eustace Percy in 
The Spectator a fortnight ago on the question, ‘* What 
Should We Fight For ?” is carried a stage further today 
by a very interesting contribution from the pen of Lord 
Beaverbrook. It is superfluous to observe that the 
views of the proprietor of the Daily Express are on 
many subjects—including this one—the precise opposite 
of The Spectator’s. The task of Great Britain, as we 
see it, is to impress on the nations of the world, and 
of Europe in particular, the necessity of raising the 
League of Nations to authority and power. If that 
effort fails, Lord Beaverbrook’s gospel of Isolation will 
Win many converts, and his uncompromising presenta- 
tion of it in our columns is welcome; no discussion 
in which all the participants promulgated the same 
doctrines would be worth the space it occupied. But 
meanwhile our hope is in the reinvigoration of the 


League, . 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Ordinarily 
the adjournment motion is used as an opportunity by the 
back-benchers to raise minor grievances of administration. 
The result is a series of quick-fire speeches on a variety 
of topics, and the interest is often sustained to the last. 
On Friday, however, the Opposition decided to raise 
foreign affairs, and there followed a debate which lasted 
all day. It was entirely a back-benchers’ affair. They 
were able to deliver the speeches that they were prevented 
from doing in the great full-dress debates of the session. 
As Commander Fletcher wittily remarked, it reminded 
him of the “ All England Plate, competed for at Wimble- 
don, which is arranged to enable those competitors 
who are not able to get a footing in the championship 
to have a little fun among themselves.” 

* * * * 

It was a pity that apart from Lord Cranborne and the 
faithful Mr. Ernest Brown no Minister thought it worth 
his while to delay his holidays in order to stay and listen 
to them. For much sound sense was talked, and it would 
have been a grand opportunity for Cabinet Ministers to 
find what was really in the minds of their supporters. It 
was clear at the end of the debate that the gulf that 
separates the parties on foreign policy is narrowing, and 
that though on the great occasions the Labour leaders 
feel compelled to whip up a certain party feeling it is not 
reflected among the more thoughtful rank and file of the 
party. The admirable speech of Mr. Noel Baker, who 
opened the debate, might have been delivered by Mr. 
Harold Nicolson, and young Mr. Arthur Henderson’s mild 
criticism would have been echoed by any keen League 
man in the Conservative Foreign Affairs Committee. 

* * * * 

The minor reshuffle among the junior Ministers that 
took place at the end of last week should strengthen the 
Government. Mr. Hudson, for instance, is too good an 
administrator to be left in the backwater of the Ministry 
of Pensions. Though his transference to the Parliamen- 
tary Secretaryship of the Ministry of Health is, on the 
face of it, a decline in status, his new position will give him 
far greater scope to show his undoubted Parliamentary 
talents. Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare has done very well in 
that position, but he has been there since 1932 and it is 
quite time that he had a change of office. There is an 
obvious danger that the younger members of a Govern- 
ment that has already been in office five years, and is likely 
to continue for many years to come, should grow stale, 
particularly when the older men show no signs of relin- 
quishing their grip on the chief Cabinet positions. One 
of the reasons for the disappointing show put up this 
session by Sir Phillip Sassoon, for instance, in his position 
as Under-Secretary at the Air Ministry, is the fact that 
except for the interval of the second Labour Government, 
he has been in that office since 1924. 

* * * * 

Hardly a Minister is taking his holidays abroad this 
August. Many of them will have to be back in Downing 
Street by the third week in August. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Cabinet will be meeting then to consider 
again the various draft proposals put before it by the 
officials of the Foreign Office for the reform of the League. 
It will make its recommendations to the Cabinet, which 
will resume its sittings early in September. 

* * * * 

The Prime Minister, I understand, will decide his 
future course by the extent to which his health is benefited 
by his holiday. He is still very tired, and was forced to 
leave the question of the new appointments in the last 
week of the session very largely to the Patronage Secre- 
tary. I am assured, however, that he does not contem- 
plate immediate retirement, and hopes to return to lead 
the Government next session, fully restored to health. 
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CHRISTIAN STATESMANSHIP 


5 ee activity in the world today of two rival schools 

of political thought and practice is plain for 
all to see. Names are immaterial—Fascism and 
Communism, dictatorship and democracy, the 
totalitarian State and the liberal State. The conflict 
is between opposing sets of principles and standards 
of value, and if the standards are wrong the Govern- 
ment that shapes its action by them will deserve 
neither the support of its own people nor the approval 
and respect of other States. And the broad issue 
today—in Russia no less than in Germany or Italy— 
and equally, for that matter, in our own country, 
though here a decisive answer has been given—is 
whether the State was made for man or man for the 
State, whether Governments exist to execute the 
popular will or to compel it. 

The distinction goes deeper than may appear, 
and has consequences beyond what is fully realised. 
It affects men not merely as political beings but as 
spiritual beings. For it represents a conflict between 
the doctrine of the divine right of the State (successor 
to the outworn divine right of Kings) and the 
doctrine of the divine right of the individual. In 
Germany today the right of men of religious con- 
viction, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
to own a higher allegiance than to Herr Hitler and 
the Reich is denied. ‘‘ Whoever serves Adolf Hitler,” 
said Herr Baldur von Schirach, the German youth 
leader, ten days ago, “serves Germany, and whoever 
serves Germany serves God.” To the historic 
question whether it be right to hearken to God 
rather than to men the totalitarian State returns a 
negative answer, at any rate if situations arise in 
which men who believe they hear the voice of God 
find its message irreconcilable with the demands 
of the State. But it is not in Germany and Italy 
and Russia only that such conflict can arise. It 
has arisen more than once in our own history. Kings 
have attempted in vain to impose their will on 
Parliaments; one Church has assumed the right to 
veto the worship of God in any form but that favoured 
by itself. Out of martyrdoms and lesser sufferings 
ultimately came the heritage of freedom into which 
we ourselves have entered. The issue is still joined 
in Germany, and the conflict might be sterner if the 
Erastian tradition were less strong. But it is hard 
to believe that even there the conflict will end in the 
enslavement of the individual conscience. The 
Confessional pastors are fighting for a_ principle 
vital to mankind. 

So far as these islands are concerned there is no 
outward opposition between the demands of God 
and the demands of the State. Formally, indeed, 
they are identical. The King of all the Britains will 
next year be crowned in Westminster Abbey, and the 
ceremony that gives his sovereignty its plenitude will 
be not civil but religious. His Parliament is opened 
daily with prayer to God, and at the beginning and 
every session the Sovereign in his speech to the 
throne invokes the blessing of Heaven on the labours 
of his Lords and Commons. To that extent we are, 
beyond all denial, a Christian country. But such 
externals are worthless unless they symbolise a reality 


planted in men’s souls. The prayers offered regularly 
in our Churches that Parliament as a corporate boy 
may be rightly directed are idle unless its Members 
severally—and in no less measure the voters yh 
elect. them—are ready to receive direction and aq 
on it. It is a commonplace that true religion muy 
embrace and control the whole of life, and if there is 
any reality in the outward recognition in our public 
life of the possibility of the direction of jp. 
dividuals, whether Ministers in Cabinets or electoy 
at the poll, by some higher power than themsely 
then the hope of a new national unity, not neces. 
sarily in method but in ideals and aims, reyeak 
itself. If vox populi were deliberately made an echo 
of vor Dei, or as near as human fallibility would alloy. 
there would be a Popular Front worth having—an 
the only one. That argues no narrow interpretatiq, 
of Christian doctrine. The individual freedom of 
conscience which is of the essence of the Christian 
faith forbids the imposition of Christian dogma 0 
anyone. When the House of Commons refused to 
admit Charles Bradlaugh unless he professed a belief 
he did not hold, the House was repudiating ay 
essential Christian principle and the member for 
Northampton defending it. It is not the imposition 
of dogma but the acceptance of definite standards of 
values in all their implications that could peacefully 
revolutionise this country and through it the world, 

That is a task that concerns the head no less than 
the heart. The ideal may shine flaming in the 
heavens ; to discover the means of realising it best— 
or failing least—will tax all the resources of the ablest 
practical idealists in the land. But the first step— 
and to take it would reduce our national differences 
to matters of mere method—is to recognise the 
existence of an ideal higher not merely than the 
ideal of the State in the authoritarian sense, but 
higher even than national patriotism as we know it 
in this country at its best. For the ideals of 
Christianity transcend all national frontiers. They 
are as alien to the conception of the colour-bar 
prevalent in various parts of the British Dominions 
as they are to current German doctrines of race. 
They impose the theory of trusteeship in its highest 
and most honourable interpretation ; they prohibit 
absolutely the retention of territory or the subjection 
of peoples from motives of self-interest, even if the 
motives be dignified by some such phrase as the 
welfare of the Empire. Sacrifice is more consonant 
with the teachings of Christianity than aggrandise- 
ment, and to school a subject people to the exercise 
of political freedom is a greater achievement for a 
civilised Power than to rule it against its will for its 
material good. These are plain and _ uncontested 
truths, and this country has recognised and acted on 
them in the past. All that need be asked’ is that it 
shall be both vigilant and honest and, if need be, 
self-sacrificing in its application of them in the future. 

To write thus is not to indite a sermon, if sermons 
are to be regarded as mere academic verbiage. It is 


to suggest an essentially practical way of life for this | 
If we seek first national [ 


country and for others. 


and then international unity in face of the’ peril 
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that overhang the world it must be based on prin- 


les that are enduring and of universal application. 


ci ; : : 
is may not be of uniform interpretation. There 
will still be room for Conservatism, Socialism, 


Liberalism, even Communism so far as it is co-oper- 
ative and constructive—but as subsidiary organisms, 
differing in method, not as primary, differing in aim. 
The Churches are alive ‘today as they have rarely 
heen to the need for translation into action of the 
doctrines they profess and preach. The acceptance 
of those doctrines would at the least make class-war 
and international war alike impossible. It would 
compel active co-operation in both spheres. It 
would enthrone justice, even when to bow to an 
impartial judge meant the sacrifice of apparent self- 


interest. In a world in which all foundations seem 


shifting, Fascism, Socialism, Communism, even Par- 


liamentary democracy, are not enough. “ Religion,” 
says Dr. Hensley Henson in the closing sentence of his 
recent Gifford Lectures, “* which for civilised mankind 
must finally mean Christianity, gives primacy to the 
spiritual element in man, and embodies the principles 
of all rightful human action in the life and teaching 
of Jesus. In the acceptance of those principles, 
first in the sphere of personal behaviour, then in the 
widening extent of social conduct, finally in the world- 
wide fellowship of the human race, lies the hope of 
the world.” No better food for reflection could be 
offered to legislators and electors alike during the 
Parliamentary recess than those pregnant words. 


EUROPE AND SPAIN 


HE civil war in Spain has lasted for over a 
fortnight, and there is as yet no_ prospect 

of a final victory for either side. Before the Govern- 
ment’s authority can be restored the rebels must 
be expelled from Navarre, Burgos, Saragossa, Cordova, 
Seville, Granada and Spanish Moroeco, and, even 
when that has been done, further conflicts may 
break out between the Government’s supporters. 
Before the rebels, on their side, can establish a new 
Government, they must capture Madrid, Barcelona 
and the whole of the west of Spain, and defeat the 
entire Spanish working class, now armed and ready 
to fight to the death for the Popular Front. Neither 
side, at the moment, is able to achieve its object, 
but in the long run the balanee of forces is on the 
side of the Government. But this war of attrition 
already tempts, and will continue to tempt, other 
nations to intervene and decide the issue to their 
ownadvantage. Indeed, attempts at intervention have 
already been made. Italian army aeroplanes, loaded 
with munitions for the rebels, have crashed in French 
Morocco; Germany is suspected of sending supplies 
and ammunition, and the battleship ‘Deutschland’ 
at Ceuta has been welcomed by the rebels; the 
Russian trades unions have voted £1,000,000 for the 
support of the Spanish Government; M. Blum is 
being pressed by his supporters to send help to 
the Frente Popular. In ordinary times the civil 
war might have raged in isolation behind the 
Pyrenees, as in some African province of Europe, 
but in the troubled circumstances of today it threatens 
to divide Europe into hostile camps and cause a 
war of intervention in the style of earlier centuries. 
It is not difficult to find motives for intervention. 
A protracted civil war in Europe is in itself a disaster, 
especially when conducted by both sides with such 
merciless ferocity as in Spain. Though newspapers 
always exaggerate, there is no need to doubt the 
reports of the atrocities. In a civil war, which is 
also a class war, they are inevitable, and in this 
civil war they have been committed equally by either 
side. But some more material motives than a desire to 
prevent violence have been needed to attract the 
attention of foreign Governments. It is especially 
the military position in the Mediterranean which 
concerns. them. A rebel victory resulting in a 
Fascist pro-Italian Spain would threaten Gibraltar 


route to India: and General Franco is 
reported to be willing, in return for Italian help, 
to cede Ceuta and the Balearic Isles to Signor 
Mussolini and make the Mediterranean an Italian 
lake. Further, a Fascist Spain would be yet another 
enemy on the French frontier, and, with Italy, a 
means of cutting her communications with French 
Moroceo. These military and naval advantages 
would mean an immense accession of strength to 
the Fascist countries. But the civil war also invites 
intervention on grounds of political and intellectual 
sympathy. The revolt has so far intensified the 
political struggle in Spain that the defeat of the 
rebels would, in all probability, be followed, not 
by a relatively Liberal Government, such as_ the 
present one, but by an administration of the extreme 
Left, such as has been formed in Barcelona, containing 
Socialists, Communists and anarchists, and resting 
on the armed support of the workers. General 
Franco has presented Europe with the choice between 
a Fascist or a Communist Spain: a Europe * red 
at both ends” is as attractive to the U.S.S.R. and 
the French Popular Front as it is repugnant to 
Germany and Italy. 

The only possible policy for this country is to 
work for the isolation of the conflict. We should be 
perfectly entitled to licence arms-exports to a con- 
stitutional and regularly-elected Government, locked. 
in a death-struggle with desperate rebels. But we 
are under no obligation to do that, and as M. Blum 
sees, it would be folly to do it at the risk of provoking 
Italy and Germany to counter-measures. M. Blum, 
with the wisdom we have come to expect from him, 
has resisted the temptation to intervene. His 
policy was well expressed in a speech by M. Delbos, 
the French Foreign Minister, at Sarlat on Monday : 
“There must be no crusade of ideals in Europe, 
a crusade which would inevitably lead to war.”’ 
Europe cannot afford that mad plunge ; and M. Blum 
has chosen the wisest course open to him by inviting 
the British and Italian Governments to collaborate 
with France in negotiating an agreement of non- 
intervention in the Spanish conflict. The agreement 
does not exclude Germany ; to be effective it must 
include the U.S.S.R. It must provide not only 
for refusal to lend assistance to either side, but a 
means of ensuring the proper observance of treaties 


and the 
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regulating the position in the western Mediterranean, 
the port of Tangier, and in French and Spanish 
Morocco. If such an agreement can be negotiated, 
and if it prevents any assistance being given to the 
rebels from Germany or Italy, M. Blum will have 
given the Spanish Government indirectly all the help 
it is possible to give in the present condition of Europe. 

More than that neither France nor this country 
can do. Callous as it may seem, the great issues 
which hang on the Spanish conflict must be entrusted 
to the courage and endurance of the Spanish people 


ee 
themselves. It is fortunate for us that they hay, 
shown they have enough of these qualities to win th 
victory. Our task is to persuade Germany, Italy oe 
Russia to observe the abstention which France i, 
so wisely urged. That Germany desires internationg| 
harmony during the Olympic Games, Italy desires 
rehabilitation and a rapprochement with Britain and 
France, and Russia desires peace above all things, 
are favourable factors. But the situation will be ful 
of menace till a firm understanding between the 
Great Powers is reached. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


INCE Oxford University does not reassemble till the 
beginning of October, and the House of Commons 
not till the end of that month, and Lord Hugh Cecil 
has, I believe, not yet applied for the Chiltern Hundreds, 
there is no particular hurry about the choice of candidates 
for the position of colleague to Mr. A. P. Herbert. But 
the prospects are, of course, being discussed. There is 
not complete harmony in the Conservative camp, and I 
should not be surprised to find Professor Lindemann 
splitting the vote with the Principal of Hertford, or 
whoever may be selected as official candidate. Professor 
J. L. Stocks, who stood as Labour candidate last year, 
has been appointed Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool Univer- 
sity, and is therefore presumably out of the running. 
That opens up the possibility of the adoption as an inde- 
pendent of a candidate whom all sections of Left and 
Left Centre opinion in the University, and not a few 
Right Centre voters, could support—the only condition 
on which anyone other than a Conservative could hope 
for success at a normal election. If a particular candi- 
dature which I have heard mentioned does materialise 
the choice of a burgess will arouse very much wider 
interest than University contests commonly do. 
* * * * 


A passage in Lord Willingdon’s address at Stowe 
Speech-Day provokes interesting reflections. “ Saying 
my prayers night and morning,” he told the boys, 
““has been of enormous help to me. in public and 
private difficulties.” No one can doubt that Lord 
Willingdon’s predecessor as Viceroy, Lord Halifax, 
would say—probably often has said—the same thing. 
And I have turned up a half-remembered passage in the 
inaugural address of the present Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow. 
“I will devote my mind, my heart and such health as 
Providence may vouchsafe to me,” he said, “to the 
service of your country. For this I ask you to remember 
me in your prayers.” A notable sequence,—in the 
Havelock tradition. 

* * * * 

Newspaper posters stick in one’s mind, as I think 
I have observed before in this column. The news of 
M. Blériot’s death recalls sharply a Sunday morning 
twenty-seven years ago when I turned out of a side 
road into Hampstead High Street and sawa Sunday poster 
bearing in two words the thrilling legend, “‘ CHANNEL 
FLOWN.” So someone had done it at last—a full 22 
miles or more over water. It seemed then that a new 
era had opened. And so it had, for on that July day in 
1909 Great Britain ceased to be an island. 

* * * * 

Reading my daily paper on Tuesday as | was being 
driven along the Leatherhead-Dorking road, I came 
on the announcement of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s de- 
cision to bequeath his Wallington estate in Northum- 
berland to the National Trust. Happening to look up, 
J saw a large notice-board proclaiming the impending 


sale of Juniper Hall, tying just off the main road jy 
question. Here is an opportunity for a public bene. 
factor, for Juniper Hall has a history that entitles } 
to preservation for all time. It was (as readers of \h. 
Duff Cooper’s Talleyrand have no need to be reminded) 
the home of a distinguished circle of French emigyis 
in the days of the Revolution. One of them was Talley. 
rand himself, another Madame de Staél, another yas 
Alexandre d’Arblay, who became the husband of Fanny 
Burney and thereupon moved away with her toa cottage 
at Great Bookham. It would be a happy fate for the Hall, 
which is very accessible from London, to survive in sone 
form as a symbol of Anglo-French friendship. 
* * * * 

The organisers of the Liberal Summer School are 
justified in their gratification over the Oxford session, 
It is not often that a gathering of this kind provides q 
series of speeches so consistently high in quality. Apart 
from Sir Archibald Sinclair and Sir Walter Layton, 
who spoke as militant Liberals, the school heard adnir. 
able addresses on several of the great non-party issues 
of the hour—Mr. Edward Thompson on what England 
must be prepared to fight for, Mr. Dingle Foot on the 
steady expansion of administrative authority, Dame 
Rachel Crowdy on the Far East. The most triumphant 
achievement of the week-end was Sir Arthur Salter’s 
demolition of the case for the return of the German 
colonies. It was as finished in logic as in_ phrasing, 
although Dr. Karl von Abshagen, to whom Sir Arthur 
was replying, could hardly be expected to think so. 

* * * * 

As to the weather. I am sorry for the farmers. | 
am sorry for county cricketers. I am sorry for people 
on holiday (not having fared too ill myself). But I 
am sorriest of all for Mr. Sydney Carroll. He may not 
need it, but if anyone deserves sympathy it is the man 
who has undertaken to run an open-air theatre in the 
summer of 1936. A Midsummer Night’s Dream must 
more often than not be a Midsummer Night’s Nightmare. 
But actually no one need stay away from Regent’s Park 
on account of the weather. The reserve tent-theatre, 
with its verdure-backed stage, is perfectly rain-prool. 

* + ** ** 

Where is the Emperor of Abyssinia? I could easily 
find out, no doubt, but as it happens, I don’t know. 
Nor, probably, do most people for whom a very few 
weeks ago Haile Selassie was an outstanding figure in the 
daily paper every morning. So swiftly is the fierce light 
that beats upon the famous or distinguished or notorious 
switched off. The Emperor, I am afraid, is no longé 
news. But he may yet be again. 

* * * * 
Our Grammarians 

“Are we ready to 
us.”—Mr. ANred Denville, M.P., in the Daily Mail. 

JANUS. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR ?—III 


By LORD BEAVERBROOK 


[This is the third of a series of articles on the conditions in which military action by 
this country would be justified. Next week’s article will be by Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P.] 


HAT are the causes which should be held by the 
British people so vital, so grave, that the resort 
to war must be made ? What circumstances must be 
for us the trumpet-call summoning the nation to battle ? 
The defence against foreign attack of Great Britain, 
the Dominions and colonial possessions of the British 
Empire, the ocean paths which unite one unit of the 
Empire with another, the routes through the air which 
complete our imperial communications in the flying age. 
These purposes of imperial defence should be the 
objects we are prepared to fight for. These and nothing 
but these. 

We have now put aside all sentimental issues. These 
no longer play any part in British policy. Now we face 
real issues. We have cast moral make-believes behind 
us. We recognise that Britain cannot act as the police- 
man of the world. And that is a wise decision on our 
part. For the truth is that foreign nations do not accept 
our moral posturings at the valuation we ourselves put 
upon them. For instance, in the recent action which we 
initiated against Italy over Abyssinia, the people of 
Britain were convinced that we were actuated by the 
loftiest and most disinterested of motives. But that was 
not the view of the rest of the world. On the contrary, 
they suspected us of selfish and even of sinister purposes. 
And this view was taken not only in Europe, where we 
eannot expect the peoples to understand us, but also in 
the United States. The majority of people in that coun- 
try, although close to us in race and traditions, did not 
believe that in our action over sanctions we were pursuing 
entirely selfless aims. 

Having recognised that our military responsibilities 
must in future be confined to the defence of the Empire, 
its lands, peoples and vital communications, we face 
another question: How are we to defend those great 
interests ? What means shall we adopt to safeguard the 
things which we agree must be protected by our arms ? 
We have to make our choice among the various devices 
which diplomacy offers to us. And here they are. There 
isthe system of alliances. There is the League of Nations. 
And there is the more complicated method called the 
Balance of Power. 

Let us try them. Let us submit them, one by one, to a 
close but fair examination. And let us see if any of them 
will give us the result we want to reach—the greater 
security of the interests for which we are ready to fight. 

Take Alliance, to begin with. Will that serve our 
purpose? Indeed not. For with whom shall we ally 
ourselves? With France perhaps ? But if we do that, 
what of Germany ? Will we not incur immediately the 
hostility of Germany ? Of course we shall. The moment 
we become the allies of the French we become, by an 
automatic action which we cannot escape, the enemies of 
the Germans. And so, if such an alliance gives us an 
additional strength of forty million French people it ranges 
against us seventy million Germans. 

Nor is that all. What of Russia ? What of the French 
alliance with the Soviets? If we become the allies of 
the French we thereby enter into a like association with 
the Russians. For things that are equal to the same thing 

are equal to one another. And do not imagine that we 
could take the benefit from an association with Russia 
and avoid the disadvantages. On the contrary, the 
liabilities of the alliance with France—and therefore with 
Russia—far outstrip the assets. The Russians have 


serions embarrassments. They have powerful and 


dangerous enemies who do not conceal the intention of 
settling accounts one day. Russia is deeply involved in 
the quarrels of Eastern Europe. She is under an obliga- 
tion to defend Czechdslovakia. She faces the bitter 
hostility of Germany. And in the Far East there is the 
enmity of Japan. 

What of Germany then ? Could we find strength in an 
alliance with that nation? That again is impossible. 
For the Mediterranean is one of our principal waterpaths. 
It is there that we have to be most anxiously on our guard. 
Yet what would be the first effect of an alliance with 
Germany ? We would drive the French into hostility. 
They would become our enemies. And it would be diffi- 
cult indeed for us to secure our highway through the 
Mediterranean if France joined Italy in opposition to us 
in that sea. We have already alienated the Italians by 
our action over Abyssinia. That is a burden which we 
can bear without undue concern. But if we were to add 
France to the number of our enemies in the Mediterranean, 
the safety of our sea route would be gone. The search for 
security through alliances must be given up. We cannot 
find strength there. 

Next comes the League of Nations. But the League 
of Nations is done. It is finished. It was never more 
than a name for an alliance of France and Britain 
for the purpose of keeping Germany nailed down to 
the Versailles settlement. It was a concealed alliance, 
a hypocritical institution. It pretended to pursue lofty 
and idealistic aims. But in fact it was a cloak for selfish 
and discreditable purposes. And the proof that this is 
so is clear enough. For as soon as the League was used 
for a purpose other than the coercion of Germany, it 
collapsed. The hollowness of its moral pretensions was 
exposed. And the League fell in ruins, 

It cannot now be rebuilt. And indeed it should not be 
reconstructed. For it has always been a danger to us. It 
has always been an instrument through which Britain 
might be involved in European quarrels which were no 
concern of ours. If the League is gone, that is one danger 
the fewer to our peace. And certainly we cannot consider 
the League as a means of adding to our security. 

There is only the Balance of Power left. The theory 
of this diplomatic principle is simple. No Power must 
be allowed to grow so strong on the Continent as to 
represent a menace to us. And therefore Britain should 
always join the weaker of the two camps in Europe, so 
as to bring its strength up to that of the rival camp. 
That is the theory. But it is a theory which does not 
take account of the changed circumstances of modern 

yarfare. War does not any longer produce one dominat- 

ing nation, the victor. On the contrary, from war there 
emerge many weak and demoralised nations, victors 
and vanquished alike. The mere fact that a nation is 
engaged in war detracts from its strength, its power 
to do mischief. For the whole population of a country 
is now involved in war. Its whole resources are engaged 
in the conflict. And when the fight is over, whatever 
the outcome, the combatants emerge exhausted and 
impoverished. So the whole principle upon which the 
policy of Balance of Power is based has been destroyed 
by the developments of modern war. And we shall there- 
fore not find increased security in following that policy. 

But if you still cling to the old conception that Britain 
should redress the balance of forces in Europe by 
espousing the cause of the weaker group of nations on 
that continent, there is only one way in which you can 
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get what you want. By Isolation. Even if you reject 
Isolation as a permanent policy—and I am convinced 
that you should accept it—you will recognise in Isolation 
the only path at present open to the Balance of Power 
system. And this is the reason: the situation in Europe 
is in flux. Nations have not definitely taken sides. 
They have not settled their allegiances. Now a nation 
leans to one group. Now it swings over to another 
alliance. And there is no assurance that before the 
final line-up is complete, it will not have returned to its 
first friendship. It is impossible to say now and here 
which is the weaker group of nations in Europe. 

For the moment, then, the advocates of the Balance 
of Power are driven to walk in company with the Isola- 
tionists. But how are we to secure our future? By 
what policy shall we give security to those interests, 
vital to our existence, for which we must fight if an 
attack is made on them? By adopting the policy of 
Isolation. That policy corresponds to the recognition 
that the only reasons which should drive us to make 


ITALY AFTER THE WAR: Il. EMPIRE 


| This is the third and last of the articles written by a special commissioner who has recently visited 
Italy on behalf of “The Spectator.’’| 


VISITED in Rome a club-house of the Dopolavoro, 
that great welfare institution which is perhaps the 
finest product of Fascism. A room in it had been 
decorated with frescoes by an amateur artist. Across one 
wall, which represented a span of centuries, eagles winged 
their way from the symbolic ruins of Rome’s ancient 
empire to an Ethiopian city, the birthplace of the new. 
It may have heen the memory of recent happenings which 
made the eagles seem to me a little vulturine, but in the 
mind of the artist, whom I had the pleasure of meeting, 
no doubt existed as to the high nature of their mission. 
On other walls were painted African villages, banana-trees 
and various tropical shrubbery. In the background 
clephants flapped vast serrated cars benignly. The 
painter’s skill was considerable. His paintings were 
decorative and sincere. But they were not noticeably 
related to reality. 

There are two kinds of Imperial ambition in the Italian 
mind today. The first, necessarily the precursor of the 
second, is territorial expansion. The second and wholly 
admirable one is to prove that Italy is capable of the best 
type of colonial administration by which not only rulers 
and ruled shall benefit, but the whole world as well. 
Proud in the belief that the legend of his military medio- 
crity has been exploded, the Italian is desperately keen 
to explode the other legend that he is an indifferent 
empire-builder. Fired by this ambition he paints in 
fancy pictures as inspiring as those my artist painted on 
his walls ; and, it seemed to me, in many cases as remote 
irom fact. 

To Italians in Italy—perhaps those in Abyssinia think 
differently —the Empire is a new toy. ‘‘ Of course there 
will be difficulties,” they say, but they do not seem to 
visualise the part that each one may be called upon to 
play in solving them. None that I met showed any zeal 
to emigrate himself, though one had a cousin who, he 
thought, might go. Another had actually been, though 
only a few miles beyond the Eritrean border. He was 
interested in an Abyssinian product. ‘ Are you going 
back ?” I asked. “I don’t think so,” he replied. “I 
have made my money here in a business that I know. 
Why should I go and risk it out there?” Meanwhile, 
the Duce has traced upon a map the network of roads 
which is to cover Abyssinia, and the story goes round of 
waterfalls on the Abbai to be harnessed to produce vast 














war are the safety of our own people in the Em 
the safeguarding of our imperial ccmemunications, }; 
is the only policy in which every new asset is an asset 
in fact and docs not trail behind it a liability more 
substantial than itself. It is the only policy Which 
leaves us free to build up our own strength by lookj 
firmly to our own interests, our own resources and our 
own strategic needs. And, of course, it carries With 
it the resolve that we shall build up that strength, that 
we shall carry out with determination the development 
of our power to protect our own. It is the only. policy 
which leaves us free to pursue peaceful ways and to 
follow the immense constructive tasks which await y 
within the Empire. 

Let us lay emphasis on the pursuit of peace. For jp 
seeking peace we may find it, as in finding it we shal 
receive its blessings. 


“Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is I1> sure to bless ?”’ 
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Let us go forward in the hope of that assurance, 












quantities of electricity; of Abyssinian gold already 
finding its way to Rome in trickles that will soon become 
a river; of schools where hundreds of little Abyssinians 
have already learnt to love the Duce (posters display then 
saluting his portrait with a kindly Fascist mentor jn 
their rear); of hospitals and centres of commerce only 
awaiting the finish of the rains to spring up like mushroons 
in the night. One thinks of other African colonies to 
which capital and enterprise have for decades flowed 
in constant streams, only after fierce struggles to achieve 
a solvency by no means too secure. One remember 
lonely farms and struggling townships where one has 
found courage too often hand in hand with sickness, 
strain and heartbreak; and one wonders if the Italian 
in his exaltation has not lost sight of the true cost of 
African empire. 

‘“* You have always sent out your élite to your colonies,” 
said an Italian whose knowledge of our Colonial history 
was not, perhaps, exhaustive. ‘‘ We are going to send 
out our peasants. They will be glad enough to start 
with a few cows and a patch of land for corn and maiz, 
Little by little they will teach the natives.” Everywhere 
I was assured that the peasant asked nothing bette 
than to be translated to a country where he would own 
the land he farmed. There is no reason to doubt the 
truth of this, especially in the case of the impoverished 
Southern Italians whose power of resistance and capacity 
for hard manual work under African conditions ha 
been proved. But their value as agents of culturl 
development and their power to resist the lure 
miscegenation—if it is part of the Duce’s policy that they 
should resist it—are doubtful. In any case they wil 
need a lot of money and a lot of time before they are 
able to send back any grist to the national mill, or indeed 
to contribute any benefit beyond their own removal 
from a crowded labour-market. 

There is, however, little doubt that the Duce wil 
find means of inducing any class of his countrymen that 
he may deem essential to go towards the peopling of his 3 
colony. The same applies to capital within the narnv 
limits of the national wealth. One gathers that he’ 
at present in search of voluntary private capital and 
enterprise. If he fails in the search, the financing of 
the war has shown that there are ways in which private 
investment can effectively be directed towards State 
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enterprise. But if that enterprise be overseas it can 
only be financed at the cost of home industries. | Abyssinia, 
unlike India and the early Spanish acquisitions in America, 
has no ready-made treasure to enrich the coffers of her 
and Italy, unless she finds assistance in a 
foreign loan, will be in the position of the parent of 
straitened means who before he can hope that his off- 
spring will support him must first pay through the nose 
for its education and equipment. = ‘ 

Then comes the question of administration. I do 
not refer to military subjugation, of which it is enough 
to say that, while conquest may perhaps claim two- 
thirds of the country and will doubtless soon be extended 
to the rest, pacification, in the sense of making it safe 
for the unescorted trader, farmer or prospector has 
probably not been effected over more than one-tenth. 
But when the soldier’s part is played, how will the 
administrator fare? He will, it may be assumed, be 
provided with a well-thought-out scheme of government 
and with a strong backing of force, but the health of 
the body politic, especially in outlying districts, will 
depend as much upon the idiosyncrasy of the admin- 
jstrator as upon the system he administers. In this 
matter Italian Somaliland gives us a pointer. 

The Italian has proved himself a good explorer and 
good leader of native soldiery, but in administration, 
which is a plodding job lacking the spur of limelight 
or excitement, he has not been so good. He is gregarious, 
and he has not the British passion for sport which caused 
it to be said that it was the tigers of India who made 
the Indian Civil Service. Therefore he is, or has been, 
prone to “stay put” at his headquarters. He is 


conqueror, 


inclined to depute outside tasks, such as tax-collection, 
to native subordinates whose not uncommon abuse of 
power is a fruitful source of discontent. He risks for- 
feiting the personal touch and influence which with 
difficult peoples, such as many of the inhabitants of 
Abyssinia, are of essential value. Stagnation and ennui 


tend to sap his energy, judgement and morale. The 
result has been an inclination to alternate between 


laissez faire and drastic coercion. What Italian coercion 
may mean has been hideously demonstrated in Libya. 
If this defect persists—and, having its root in an amiable 
and deep-seated national characteristic, it may be hard 
to eradicate—the best of systems may not give to 
Abyssinia the understanding and, above all things, 
the calm and consistent government, by which alone 
disorder can be avoided and real progress, both cultural 
and material, ensured. 

It is unlikely that any of these considerations have 
escaped the Duce, who is a realist and knows his people’s 
limitations as well as their virtues. They have a definite 
repercussion on the other ambition—further colonial 
expansion. There are many Italians, puffed with 
success, who today speak openly of a still greater Empire 
and stop short only on the confines of India. But 
the Duce, according to unimpeachable authority, will 
have none of them, and in expansive tendencies is the 
most moderate of his countrymen. The unimpeachable 
is not necessarily the infallible, but the claim to modera- 
tion will carry the greater weight with the cynic for 
being based on a realisation at headquarters that Italy 
has already bitten off all that she can comfortably chew 
and not on any nice sense of meum and tuum, 


OLYMPIC BERLIN 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Olympic Games have taken possession of Berlin, 
and the whole thought and conversation of the 
inhabitants are absorbed by them. It is the result, of 
course, of a long process. For many months the Berliners 
have seen rising on the edge of the Griinewald the huge 
walls of the Olympic stadium, They have been preparing 
flags and decorations, going without eggs so that there 
should be enough now for the Olympic visitors, and learn- 
ing by constant instruction from above that Germany’s 
conduct of the Games will demonstrate the excellence of 
Nazism to the world. German enthusiasm rose to a 
climax on Saturday when the Olympic Games were 
formally opened by Herr Hitler, and it was crowned 
on Sunday by the rapture of seeing Germany win her 
first Olympic victory in a men’s event—putting the 
weight—in the presence of the Fiihrer. 

The city is packed with visitors, both German and 
foreign, and every evening the streets are filled with 
slowly moving crowds. The whole city is beflagged. 
The most prominent points on the route from Berlin to 
the Reich Sports Field, such as the Rathaus, the Knie 
and the Adolf Hitler Platz, as well as the stadium itself, 
are adorned with flags of all the 53 competing nations, 
but in side streets and on private houses, except those 
of foreign residents, one sees only two flags, the red German 
flag with the swastika and the white Olympic banner 
with its device of five interlocked rings in different colours, 
pale blue, yellow, black, green and red. The Olympic 
Tings are to be seen everywhere, on flags, on houses, on 
buttonhole badges or women’s scarves, on railway engines 
(one.commonly sees a swastika painted on the engine and 
the Olympic rings on the tender), and even on the side 
of the Zeppelin * Hindenburg,’ which was flying over the 
Reich Sports Field on the morning of the opening day. 


Berlin, August 3rd. 


The various competing teams are housed fifteen miles 
away in the Olympic village at Doeberitz, but the city 
itself is full of foreign athletic officials, most of them wear- 
ing coats or blazers with their national flags on the pockets, 
and the native Berliner goes about with a chart of flags 
of all nations, which he pulls out of his pocket when he 
sees a flag which he cannot identify; it is interesting to 
see how many people need to consult the chart when they 
see a Union Jack. Everybody is friendly and helpful, 
and one has only to wear a foreign blazer and look helpless 
on an underground platform to collect in no time a small 
crowd of willing, even if generally incomprehensible, 
advisers. A whole corps of interpreters is scattered 
through the city, mainly in the big railway stations ; 
they wear small national flags on their brilliant uniforms 
to indicate the languages that they speak, and even if the 
flag sometimes promises more than the wearer can per- 
form, they will go to endless trouble to help the foreigner. 
Everywhere there are soldiers and S.S. or S.A. men with 
various armlets, showing that they have one or other of 
the myriad jobs that the Olympic organisation has created. 

It has to be recognised that this is not an Olympic 
festival as that has been understood in the past. The 
feeling which one gets constantly is that Germany has 
taken the Olympic Games under her patronage. Com- 
petent foreign residents here say that the German Govern- 
ment and people really do desire peace, in spite of appear- 
ances, and one has seen several things in this festival 
which suggest that Germany wants to impress her 
Olympic visitors not only with her elficiency—this wish 
js inescapably obvious—but also with her desire to be 
‘riendly. There was something deeply moving in the 
passionate response of the German crowd at the opening 
ceremony to the Olympic salute of the French team, which 
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the Germans apparently took as a Nazi salute given in 
token of courtesy and friendship to themselves. But it 
has also been made clear again and again that they regard 
this as essentially a German festival at which the other 
nations are honoured guests, but still only guests. 

There was much evidence of this at the opening cere- 
mony, whichincidentally was conducted with extraordinary 
efficiency. When the teams marched round the track 
the crowd, though it did not show unfriendliness to 
anybody, applauded with much the greatest fervour 
those teams which appeared to be giving the Nazi salute. 
A considerable though unintentional slight was given 
to the American team, which marched next in front 
of the Germans, through the fact that, when the German 
team appeared, everybody stood in silence while the 
two German anthems were played, and the Americans 
were thus deprived of the applause which the other 
teams received. No other team was honoured by the 
playing of its national anthem, and such a thing has 
never been done at any recent Games. Another new 
and not very desirable departure is the endowment 
of Herr Hitler with the title of patron of the Olympic 
Games. And there was a_ noticeable little incident 
when a German athlete, taking the Olympic oath on 
behalf of the competitors of all nations, grasped in his 
hand a fold of the German instead of the Olympic flag. 
All these are trifles, but they seem to indicate an attitude 
of mind which, though well-meaning, is instinctively 
too national to be truly Olympic. A journalist may also 
cite with some annoyance the fact that all the athletic re- 
sults and times are given out exclusively in German; the 
usual Olympic practice is to give them in several languages. 


Sa 


There has been nothing approaching the “ incidents » 
beloved of sensational newspapers, nor does one ¢ 
any. Not only would they be impolitic, but the 
public is feeling much too happy and friendly to Sutte 
from such temptations. The applause at the stadiun 
during the first day’s contests was generous and em 
ably impartial, and the German spectators, like all 
others, have fallen completely under the Spell of the 
American negro, Jesse Owens, who is already the hen 
of these Games. Fortunately Owens is a charmingly 
courteous and modest person, or the adulation that he 
is receiving here would turn his head. In his two Paces 
yesterday, in which he first equalled and then beg 
the world’s record for 100 metres, he made his opponent; 
look almost ridiculous, not only by his speed but }y 
the sheer beauty of his running. No athletic art hy 
ever been so perfectly concealed. When other great 
runners are straining and contorting themselves jp , 
supreme effort Owens is gliding magically away fron 
them; he too is making his supreme effort, but ther 
is not the slightest trace of angularity or strain, Qn 
only realises his speed by noticing how long it takg 
him to pull up afterwards. The Germans, with the 
strong aesthetic sense and their present adoration o 
physical skill, are enraptured by his running, His 
name is cheered as soon as it is announced before , 
race, and when he is going back to the dressing-roon 
afterwards the spectators all along the track shout to 
him to stop so that they can photograph him. What. 
ever the currents beneath the smooth surface of this 
festival, we are all one people when Owens is on th: 
track, 


WHERE THE GOVERNMENT FAILS 


By OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


ELDOM can an administration have been more 
thankful for the respite of the Long Recess than 
the present National Government. To those who 
have watched it stagger from crisis to crisis it has seemed 
almost incredible that nine months ago it emerged from 
the polls braced for its new task with as encouraging a 
vote of confidence as has ever been received in modern 
history by a Government entering on its second term of 
office. 

But though it has had a severe tossing in the last 
few weeks it has undoubtedly entered smoother water. 
There is a slight improvement in the foreign situation, 
As a result of the Austro-German agreement Ministers 
are able to take their August holidays at any rate without 
the fears, which at one time were very real, that they 
would be recalled to face a war situation. Apart from 
the Derby by-election the withdrawai of sanctions has 
lad none of the expected electoral repercussions. Both 
at Balham and East Grinstead, the one a suburban 
the other a country constituency, the Labour Party’s 
poll actually declined by comparison with the figures 
of the General Election, in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Attlee and Mr. Greenwood, and indeed every available 
Opposition gun, were in action. Incidentally the by- 
election figures taken as a whole in this Parliament 
indicate that the general disgruntlement in the Chamber 
itself at the recurrent weaknesses and indecisions of the 
Government has never been felt to anything like the 
same extent in the constituencies. 

The improvement in Government stock has been 
assisted by the successful passage of the unemployment 
regulations. It still remains to be seen how the new 
scales will work in practice, but the attempt on the 
part of the Labour Party to stimulate a fierce agitation 
like that which secured the withdrawal of the original 


regulations has collapsed. The revolt of the Right 
against what they regard as the dangerously slow progres 
of the rearmament programmes has failed to develop, 
At one time the relations between Mr. Baldwin an 
Mr. Churchill were so strained that Mr. Baldwin in 
answer to Mr. Churchill’s questions would speak of hin 
as “the Right Hon. Gentleman,” instead of by the 
appellation, invariably used with reference to supporter, 
of “‘my Right Hon. Friend.” But Mr. Churchill has 
for the time being withdrawn from the position of open 
and scornful rebellion, and has substituted a policy ol 
private deputations for that of public attack, Mr. 
Baldwin has restored him to the position of “ my right 
honourable friend.” 

But though the Government has recovered part 
its authority it is still far below what it was in the las 
Parliament. The blunt fact is that Mr. Baldwin he 
not recaptured his old qualities of inspiration and leade- 
ship. He is essentially a peace-time Minister, and le 
seems to have lost his bearings in a world drifting t 
disaster. His utterances on foreign policy indicate « 
dangerous confusion of mind. He is almost as incot- 
sistent as the Socialists in his preaching at one and th 
same time of collective security and pacifism. It 5 
clearly a dangerous delusion to imagine that it is possibl 
to stand by the Covenant of the League in one sentene 
and then to suggest in the next, as Mr. Baldwin doe 
that the British nation will not fight except in defent 
of its own shores. 

The real weakness of the Government is its complet 
inability to make up its mind on its foreign policy. k 
Great Britain to cower behind the Maginot line. whil 
Germany helps herself to such slices of Eastern and Sout! 
Eastern Europe as she requires, or is she to go out poldl 
and guarantee the East from aggression as she ™® 
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ranteed the West ?. Until the Government has 
reached its conclusions and proclaimed them on that 
vital issue it is bound to encounter dangerous divisions 
its ranks and damaging attacks from the Opposition. 
“Once it has come toa decision, there is a real chance 


gual 







f obtaining some kind of truce in foreign affairs. Its 
0 a eta ; 
a terrible source of weakness to the 





absence Now 1S : : ay ; 
Government. Debates on foreign policy in the last few 


months have degencrated into knock-about party affairs, 
with thrusts and counter-thrusts, extravagant attacks 
oa one side and embittered defence on the other. The 
(Opposition taunt the Government with its cowardice 
in Abyssinia, and the Government taunt the Opposition 
yith its failure to vote for elementary measures of defence. 
This atmosphere of party polemics on the issues of peace 
and war is a post-War feature in the proceedings of the 
House and it is much to be lamented. It was only in 
the last full-dress debate on foreign policy, when Mr. 
Fden gave some faint indication of how the mind of the 
Government was moving on the question of the reform 
ofthe League, that there was any approach to the united 
font of the Government and the Opposition. There 
is evidence that if the Government did base its policy 
yn a real collective security among those States that 
remain faithful to League ideals, it would receive an 
invaluable addition of strength from the forces of the 
let, A definite attempt ought to te made to associate 
the Opposition with the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, I can see no reason why it should not be 
invited, as was done in the pre-War years, to send 
representatives to the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
[still believe rearmament wou!d be far more palatable 
tothe country if it was accompanied by a drastic recon- 
struction policy in the distressed areas. It is in these 
tragic regions that the Government continues to display 
a callous and exasperating inactivity. Beyond the 
Special Areas Reconstruction Bill, with its provision of 
anominal capital of £1,000,000 to finance small businesses 
either existing or to be formed hereafter in the Special 
Areas, the Government has failed to produce a shadow 
of a policy. Yet rearmament provides an obvious 
opportunity to insist that works shall be started in 
areas. Each month the volume of contracts 
fom the Service departments increases in size and 
character. It would not be a difficult process to insert 
inthem a clause that a share of the new industrial 
activity which will result from them should go to South 
Wales or the North East Coast. The Government 
could take no step which would more surely restore its 
prestige than the inauguration of a policy that would 
nitigate this dreadful problem of whole populations 
ntting in hopeless idleness and demoralisation because 
lor ten years there has been no man to hire them. 
What is needed is a Minister for the distressed areas. 
But who should it be? The question raises another 
cause of the Government’s weakness. There are remark- 
ably few rising young men on the Government Front 
bench, This is largely due to the manner in which 
Under Secretaries have recently been chosen. The 
Prime Minister has relied too much on the advice of 
the Patronage Secretary in his selections. The result 
its been that the jobs have too often gone to the nice 
young men who have given the Whips no_ trouble, 
instead of to the men who, though they may have ex- 
pressed themselves with independence, have displayed 
tal Parliamentary talent. Even such men as_ the 
Prime Minister can employ on the great Parliamentary 
veeasion he appears strangely reluctant to use. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain and Sir John Simon are the only 
men to be summoned when the Government is in diffi- 
culties, Yet Mr. Hore-Belisha, Mr. Walter Elliot, Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald are all capable 
‘making the hard-hitting and resourceful reply. 
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There is no real reason why the Government should 
not next session fuliy recover its lost prestige. All 


that is needed for that is a clear-cut and courageous 
foreign policy, a thorough-going reconstruction pro- 


gramme in the Special Areas, encouragement to its 
promising back-benchers, and a greater disposition to 
employ in debate and administration the younger Cabinet 
Ministers whose promotion to the highest offices has 
already been too long delayed. The Government has, 
after all, the immense advantage that there is no prospect. 
of an alternative Government which does not make the 
great mass of electors shudder. 


THE NATIONAL MAP 


AP-MAKING, a pleasant and gentle occupation 
for anyone who likes to be out of doors, is in 
most countries a_ soldicr’s business, though as such 
remarkable as one of the few activities fostered by War 
Offices which invigorate a nation’s peace-time affairs. 
When, for instance, a century ago the railways were 
beginning to spread their network over the country, 
the Ordnance Maps helped them to find the most 
profitably graded routes; and in recent times 
maps, selling in ever increasing numbers, have enabled 
the motorist to plan an enduring series of new and 
enjoyable tours. Admittedly in the course of the years 
the survey of the British Isles has been put under the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries; but it is. stil! 
directed by officers of the Royal Engineers, and by its 
name it recalls the original significance of the map. 
Towards the middle of the eighteenth century the art 
of war had become so complex that neither troops nor 
cannon could be properly disposed without using the 
kind of description of terrain which is a map. Trouble 
in Scotland at the time of the rising of the Young Pre- 
tender started the first major piece of mapping to be 
carried out by the army; and fear of the consequences 
of the French Revolution caused the work of the Ordnance 
Survey proper to be put in hand. Modern gunners 
hardly trouble to think in terms of the landscape; they 
shoot between points on the map where both gun-position 


these 


and target are described not by name but by co-ordinates ; 
the guns are laid in accordance with two sets of v, y and 2. 
The Ordnance Survey maps are nevertheless still precise 
enough for the most modern weapons; their foundation 
is a triangulation which oniy the best of modern instru- 
ments and methods could better. 

The map-using public is not required to appreciate 
the subtleties of this kind of precision, where the intrinsic 
errors of the plan are often less than those arising out 
of the expansion and contraction of the paper on which 
the map is printed. But an easy approach to the 
significance of geodetic standards of accuracy is to think 
of the defects which might appear in the map of, say, 
Skye, as a result of an accumulation of small errors in a 
series of measurements beginning on Hounslow Heath. 
The founders of the Survey took the long view in planning 
their work; the fact that the framework has 
reliable and even the map itself of long standing 
meant that the map-using public has in no country been 
better served than in the British Isles. 

Not making maps on the ground, but revising and 
above all producing them, has for over half a century 
been the main business of the survey department. 
There has been time to experiment and select those 
features of the landscape which are important to the 
civilian. It must be realised that there is no absolute 
ideal to be aimed at in drawing a map; the selection of 
detail is always arbitrary, and the features chosen by 
soldier or airman may not be those required by walker 
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or motorist. To realise how highly stylised a map is, 
compare it with an air photograph. The camera records 
that aspect of a landscape which impresses a photo- 
graphic plate. The consequence is a pattern of light 
and shade which is often very difficult to disentangle 
and interpret; a mass of unimportant information 
overwhelms the detail which is valuable when printed 
on the map. Whatever is chosen for eventual presen- 
tation must usually be conventionalised and exaggerated 
to show it at all; even the widest of arterial roads 
would give too fine a trace on the One Inch scale to be 
of any use to the map-reader. 


The maps now being issued from Southampton make 
an exceptionally excellent range, of which each member 
is suitable to a group of particular purposes. Some 
small criticisms can, of course, still be made: the new 
arterial roads ought to be distinguishable from other 
first class highways; and obviously more care must be 
taken in supplying information to be used by the growing 
class of people who explore our inland waterways. But 
in most features the British public has in the Fifth (Re- 
lief) Edition of the One Inch map at once one of the 
most practical and most beautiful maps ever published. 
The shape of the land is shown intelligibly, and yet in a 
way which does not confuse other detail ; and the letter- 
ing is of great elegance, recalling something of the quality 
of the Elizabethan county maps by Saxton, the repro- 
ductions of which by the British Museum now decorate 
so many homes. 


The more surprising it is, then, that in spite of all 
this excellence the foundations of the national map 
have to all intents and purposes to be completely resur- 
veyed. Plainly the reasons for such drastic action 
cannot be superficial. In fact the defects that make 
this work necessary are only evident on the larger-scale 
plans. But a new class of map-user has appeared, 
as once more the map takes an important part in 
national development. Under the Town-Planning Acts 
close on half the area of England and Wales is included 
under town and country planning schemes. Progress 
with the draft schemes and official approval of them 
is impossible without up-to-date maps, for the maps 
are the basis of all discussion. The Ordnance Survey 
describes these drawings on the 1: 25,000 scale, or 
roughly 25 inches to the mile, not as maps but as plans. 
Post-War economies have caused the revision of these 
plans to get very far behind. A crisis has arisen, because 
the planning committees cannot work unless they know 
which existing properties are going to be affected by 
such proposals as new roads or new open spaces. If 
the town-planning schemes are to go ahead, several 
thousand plans must be revised rapidly. At the same 
time another group of users of the plans, the mining 
engineers, is finding inconvenience through the change 
of projection at county boundaries, a technical incon- 
venience exaggerated by a tendency to error in the same 
regions. 


The trouble with the 25-inch plan is then of two 
kinds. Firstly there is the immediate need to lay 
down sufficient detail to assist the town planning schemes. 
But then comes also the necessity of getting the plan 
on a single projection for the whole country and correcting 
the internal errors that have accumulated during a 
century of copying and transferring. The points which 
constitute the framework of the national survey have 
mostly been lost; and in many cases the records are 
in disorder. Hence it is that the whole triangulation 
will during the next years be newly observed, computed 
and adjusted. A beginning has been made with the 
Principal Triangulation and the work can now be seen 
in progress along the backbone of north and central 
England. The measurements are made from concrete 
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pillars at the tops of hills ; these stations are Visit 
in turn by lighting and observing parties, for * 
angles are nowadays measured’ between illuminate, 
beacons by night. 


Thus a network of fixed points is determined 
map begun. The filling in of detail is a tagk 
similar to revision. The old surveyors worked op the 
ground, making direct measurements of distance With 
a chain. This procedure is slow and expensive jy 
modern built-up areas, as the local authorities who 
themselves attempted revision found to their Cost 
But the century that has elapsed since the first parts 
of chain-men were sent out has brought the aeroplane 
Just how far air-photography will be helpful in revising 
and renewing the survey of Great Britain is not a matt, 
on which anything authoritative can be said ; but it; 
an interesting problem. 


and a 
Very 


DIVIDEND WEEK 


By WALTER BRIERLEY 


HE Co-operative Societies have held their quarter 
meetings, the Dividend has been declared and posted 
on the windows of the central store and the branches— 
posted loudly to serve informative and advertising 
purposes—and the millions of members have receiv 
their Purchase Warrants telling how much they hay 
spent during the quarter. If one has saved every check 
given over the counter against every payment fy 
purchases, the Purchase Warrant can be checked for a. 
curacy, and the office will adjust the account if discrepane 
oecurs—which is rarely. In some districts the Warrants 
are sent to the branch stores for the members who shop 
there; in others, as in the district where I live, eac 
member has to go to the central office and leave bis 
share-book until Dividend-drawing day, when he collects 
the amount due to him or allows it to be added to his 
account. 


Though the members at each quarterly meeting, ani 
in the intervals of the concerts which the Educationd 
Committee arrange during the winter, are adjured to 
loyalty to the movement and asked to make the preset 
period a record one for sales, co-operators fall into 
very varying categories. There are the hundred pe 
centers, who buy every article they need and which th 
Stores supply, irrespective of price; these usually ar 
they whose idealism is backed by a wage large enough 
to make pondering over “ ends meeting ” unnecessary. 
Others use the Stores to get articles with a standard 
price at that price less the dividend. There are mt 
many of either class. Between them is the great bod 
of members, individually greater than the Movemett, 
who spend their money to the best advantage, compari 
prices and value ; if the Store price is a penny more, bit 
the percentage of Dividend will take twopence off, the 
the penny more will be paid. 


“ee 


The Dividend is an important factor in holding working 
class people to the movement. They know that fo 
times a year some ready money will be available, whit 
they could not possibly have saved. Though the fat 
may not be in the house-wife’s mind each time s 
makes a purchase, the Stores, in her whole system 
domestic management, stand for it. Dividend is et 
sciously worked for in only a few cases—men buyilf 
small quantities of cigarettes and tobacco and re-selling 
fellow workmen in the shops. 

Now that the dividend has been declared—it is ™ 
and twopence in the pound in this district—and the 
Purchase Warrants are out with the amount spe 
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arving to each member according to the combined 
: ctors of loyalty, size and earning capacity of the 
pac? (the limits can be put at £10 and £40), the woman 


js considering to what use the pound or few pounds can 
best be put. The Sunday School Anniversaries are 







almost here, and her children must have dresses and 
suits equal in material and colour to any other who will 





* sit on the platform.” She, too, needs a bright dress 
to walk out in on summer Sunday evenings. There may 
be other needs, but this of clothes is an important item 
gt this season, and some of the extra money of Dividend 
yeek will go that way. 

She, however, as a wife and mother and as a member 
of the Stores, is not the only one to be interested in the 

unds, shillings and pence of her Dividend. Just as she 
has made plans for spending it, so have others made 
plans for the attempt at relieving her of it. All the private 
traders ‘and companies other than the Co-op. know 
yell enough when it is “ Divi” week at the Stores, and 
it is an entertaining experience to walk about the 
streets of a small industrial town a week or so before the 
women come from the Co-operative offices with the extra 
pounds in their purses. Drapers are decking their 
windows anew and splashing SALE about the plate 
glass, sticking to displayed material tickets with two 
prices on, the larger amount crossed through. Milliners 
are doing the same,—two-and-eleven hats are now 
haifa crown. Grocers and provision merchants have 
“special lines ** prominent. In the larger towns this 
baiting process is not so marked or noticeable, but for all 
that it is there. Even the large establishments rake 
something out and flourish it before the easier purses 
coming about their windows. And the “ Sales ” begin at 
nine o'clock on the first morning of the Dividend drawing ! 
Those mobile business concerns, the fruit-barrow men, 
furnish the most comical element of all. In the large 
town were I live the Co-op. Offices are fifty yards along 
a narrow side street, and normally there is one forlorn 
barrow-man at the entrance. During “ Divi” week 
there are at least a dozen parked side by side in the 
gutter, reaching to the very gates of the offices, crying 
nucously at the women filing continuously down the 
pavement. 




































But the Co-operative Societies have an eye on the easy 
money, too, and do not let it out of their hands without 
making some effort to keep it in the Movement. In this 
large town one has to take one’s share-book and leave it 
when the Purchase Warrant is collected. It is handed 
over again on Dividend day, and it is quite easy for the 
member to say, “add it to my account”; indeed, the 
presence of the share-book suggests such a course. If 
the member draws it, however, and brings away the 
money, there is a barrow-man belonging to the Society 
in the office yard; some feet before the first private 
barow-man in the street. The Co-op, too, has its sale 
windows, but now these have to compete on equal terms 
with others in the street. In the smaller society to which 
I belonged before moving into the larger town, the 
Dividend was paid over the counter of the branch stores, 
and some of it at least was handed back in purchases 
| before the member left the shop. 



























_ There are cases where the Society is certain of keeping 
mits hands the greater part of a member’s Dividend. 
Any credit given to members must be settled by the 
quarter end ; if this cannot be paid over the counter in 
the normal way, the amount is deducted from the 
Dividend. Subtle motives seem to govern the posting 
\p of the amount of Dividend declared. If it is equal 
to or more than the preceding quarter, prominent 
hotices line the shop windows ; if less, the notice, so 
far from, being conspicuous, may easily escape the eye 













altogether, 











MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


] NOTICE that the Directors of the L.N.E.R., who 
gave a lead in the reform of railway posters, have 
asked a distinguished artist to decorate their station 
waiting-rooms. It seems that the work has already 
begun ; the waiting-room at Cambridge is adorned with 
pictures suitable for that home of modest scientists and 
unassuming economists. Let other railway companies 
follow this example. The English railway waiting-room, 
and still more, the railway “ refreshment ” room, have 
long been subjects of humour ; the classical humour which 
deals with eternal verities. Railway cake, like sex, 
belongs to the hard facts of life. The buffet on the down 
platform of Oxford station has to be seen to be believed. 
It might be decorated with portraits of the more ascetic 
figures of the Oxford Movement, or a calendar of the fasts 
and abstinences for the year. Certain waiting-rooms 
are outside Christendom ; Bletchley, for example, where 
the wind is always north-east, and the shrill of the last 
trump, the thunder of the wrath of God, blast the cars 
with every passing train. 

Yet these iron-hearted men who direct railways have 
always had their cultural interests. The L.N.E.R. owns 
a Roman pavement, the L.M.S. a triumphal arch in 
honour of George IV., the Paris-Orleans company a gilded 
statue of St. Anne, the G.W.R. a complete set of the 
Wessex edition of Thomas Hardy’s novels—a standing 
temptation to persons whose sets are not complete. In 
their early days these companies cared even more directly 
for amenities. The first secretary of the G.W.R. was a 
scholar of Winchester and New College, though since his 
day most railways have fought shy of clever young men 
from the Universities, and left them to the civil service 
or the shipping companies. The railway from London to 
Greenwich, with its 878 arches, ran above a road specially 
planted with trees shading a gravel path, “‘ incomparably 
superior to the boulevards of Paris”; a promenade 
designed for “ children and invalids.” Much thought 
was given to the names of engines, with an occasional 
lapse of taste ; the London to Birmingham directors once 
chose the engine “ Waterloo” to draw a special train 
for Marshal Soult! There was forethought about the 
health of passengers. The Primrose Hill tunnel was 
inspected by two doctors, two surgeons, and a Lecturer 
in Chemistry, who found that all was well. It is a testi- 
mony to the softer manners of the English that “ female 
passengers ” did not find it necessary to take the precau- 
tions adopted on the Leipzig-Dresden railway, where 
ladies put knitting needles in their mouths while the 
train was running through an unlighted tunnel. 

Nearly a hundred years have gone since Brunel built 
the most splendid monument of the early Victorian age. 
There is room now for the endowment of a Chair of 
Railway Antiquities and Aesthetics at the London School 
of Economics or some other place of learning which 
Keeps Up with Things. Every year living examples of 
the great period of the middle are being 
removed, examples far more interesting than the Alberts 
and the Peels, the Cobdens and the Gladstones, in 
our public squares. The feudally embattled entrances 


classes 


to tunnels go with every enlargement. Hitherto 
the changes which have made a duller Paddington 


have spared the delightful balcony on platform I, 
where I hope one day I may see the General Manager 
emerge to address the travelling public ; but the old train 
indicator has gone, with its suggestions of the Pavilion 
at Brighton and even of Chinese Chippendale. And what 
is happening to the top hats of Stationmasters, class I? 
Will they, too, be blown away with the wind that has 
taken the prose of Ruskin, the art of the pre-Raphaelites, 
and the Dignity of Labour ? 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 





as 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S ANXIETIES 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 


Sir.—Like all visitors to this country I have been amazed 
by the calm with which the events of the past few weeks 
have been received. Not understanding altogether how 
the Austro-German agreement could be regarded with such 
equanimity, nor how far direct negotiation with Germany 
could be welcomed by one of the smaller of her neighbours, 
I have tried to gauge well-informed opinion on the 
present international situation. 

The results of the London Conference are accepted here 
as satisfactory. After the reoccupation of the Rhine and 
the unopposed denunciation of the Locarno Treaty it was 
realised in Prague that direct negotiations with Germany 
were essential. Everything, however, it is considered, 
depends on what basis these negotiations are to take place. 
It is an essential principle of Czechoslovak policy that the 
map of Europe is indivisible. Though Czechoslovakia will 
welcome a guarantee of the Rhine as of great value to her 
also, she believes that peace cannot be secured anywhere 
in Europe unless it is secured everywhere, and that if in 
return for a new Locarno Germany is given a free hand 
in the East, war will break out as certainly and as disas- 
trously over the whole of Europe as if it had broken out on 
the Rhine. If it is dangerous to allow Europe to develop 
into two hostile blocs, it is even more dangerous to divide 
it into secure and insecure frontiers. 

Even were it desirable it is not here considered possible 
to limit negotiations to Western Europe. France is too 
closely tied to her Eastern European allies, for reasons of 
interest alone, to regard their fate with indifference. 
Moreover, it is believed in Prague that as the danger of 
war grows, the realisation will grow in England that the 
interests of the British Empire can also be threatened in 
Central Europe. This “ fortress erected by God,” as 
Bismarck called Bohemia, is the strongest bulwark in 
Central Europe against pan-German expansion in the 
East and South-East of Europe. If this bulwark is once 
broken, not only will Central Europe and the Balkans be 
exposed, but the way will lie open to the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea. Prague, for Germany at any rate, 
lies on the route to India ; Czechoslovakia, moreover, is 
the keystone in the present European structure. The route 
jrom Germany to Russia is usually thought to lie through 
the Baltic countries, through Lithuania and Estonia. 
Once Czechoslovakia had lost her independence, it could 
run profitably through the oil-fields of Roumania and the 
corn-fields of the Ukraine. It is for these reasons that 
Czechoslovakia believes that in all European negotiations 
the question of Central Europe must arise. Appreciation 
of this fact is seen in M. Delbos’ declaration to M. Masaryk, 
Czechoslovak Minister in London, that in all European 
negotiations France would take into account the interests 
of her Central European allies, and especially those of 
Czechoslovakia, and the assurance which Mr. Eden gave 
to Dr. Krofta, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, at Geneva, 
that England would not forget the interests of the 
Danubian countries. It is believed here that the inde- 
pendent and undisturbed existence of Czechoslovakia is a 
European interest, and that if this is recognised by France 
and by England, the danger of an attack is infinitesimal. 
Czechs are firmly opposed to the view that territorial 
revision can in any way solve the difficulties of Central 
Europe, for they believe that these are primarily economic 
and must be solved by peaceful means. 

Taking into account the present serious international 
situation, the news of the Austro-German pact was 
received calmly in Prague. It was fully understood 


that it could enormously assist the Nazi Penetration 
of Austria, and it is realised that the danger of an internal 
gleichschaltung is imminent. But, as the danger of a 
Greater Germany increases, the danger of an active 
Italian-German alliance diminishes. Italy could never 
welcome a strong, nationalist Germany on the Brenne 
Pass, nor could she afford to have Trieste threateng 
For this reason,- Prague has never kelieved in the solij 
firm and active alliance between Berlin and Rony 
which has been the bogey of England and France during 
the last twelve months. An internal  gleichschaltuyg 
of Austria and Germany represents too great a dange 
for Italian political and economic interests in the Balkays 
and for her post-War frontier for her to be altogethe 
at her ease in a Europe which is divided either into ty 
blocs or into a secure Western and insecure Easten 
zone. The collaboration of Italy and Germany , 
limited by the interests of the one and of the other 
and the more these are defined, the more they 
conflict. 

The immediate effect of the Austro-German Agre. 
ment, concluded under the auspices of Italy, was to 
strengthen the Little Entente. Jugoslavia had bee 
toying with the advances of Germany, both for economic 
reasons and as a means of defying Italy. The disclosur 
of the Italian-German détente was a shock which reminded 
her that only in the framework of her traditional allies 
could she be certain of defending her own interests, 
Separated as she was from Germany by Austria, she 
had tended to underestimate the danger of pan-German- 
ism. The approach to the Danube which the agreemei 
may mean woke her to the dangers which pan-Germanisn 
had in store for her also. 

However, manifest though the potential dangers. ¢ 
the Austro-German Agreement are, it is wrong to suppos 
that the agreement was regarded only negatively in 
Prague. It was appreciated that it had diminishel 
the immediate danger of war by eliminating one ¢ 
the most dangerous questions of Central Europ. 
Furthermore, it is hoped that Germany, now that she has 
for the moment at any rate, settled her conflict with 
Austria, will be able totake a part in solving the economie 
problems of the Danubian countries. Czechoslovakia 
has always emphasised the impossibility of making any 
durable economic arrangements for South-Eastem 
Europe, either without.or in opposition to Germany. 
Every attempt which has been made to organise the 
economic life of the Danube basin has failed through 
the opposition either of Italy or of Germany. Czecho- 
slovakia is willing to enter into new negotiations, ani 
believes that the extent to which Italy and Germany 
are ready to co-ordinate their economic and _ political 
interests in South-Eastern Europe will be the measur 
of the efficacy of the German-Italian  déente. 
The questions to be solved are complicated not. aly 
from the economic but from the political angle. Dr 
Krofta in his speech to the National Assembly in May 
stressed the fact that Czechoslovakia desired “a pure 
economic co-operation, free from all specific political 


influences from whatever quarter they might come § 


To this end Czechoslovakia is willing to enter int? 
negotiations with the Powers concerned, but she 
egorically denies that this will ever be done without 
the full knowledge and full agreement of her allies © 
the Little Entente, France and Russia.—I am, Sir, yous 
&e., A CORRESPONDENT IN PRAGUE. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


Music 
The Proms 


TomoRROW evening for the forty-second year Sir Henry 
Wood will mount the rostrum at the Queen’s Hall amid 
the tumultuous applause of a packed Promenade. Prophecy 
is easier than the avoidance of clichés in the description of 
the familiar scene, of which the acclamation of the orchestral 
jeaders, the fountain with its flowers and the carnation in 
the conductor's button-hole are a ritual part. Nothing has 
changed in these concerts, except the quality of the pro- 
erammes, since they first began. In the early days an 
audience had to be attracted with popular tit-bits, and even 
down to ten years ago the second part of the programmes 
yas devoted to the lighter kind of music with some “ shop ” 
and ballads—a form almost unknown to the present genera- 
tion—put in as advertisement by their publishers. 

There was something to be said for this lightening of the 
Jong programmes at the end. The serious business was got 
over in the hour and a half before the interval, and that is 
probably as much as most of the audience could really absorb 
at a sitting—or rather a standing. The serious-minded 
could then go home, having had their money’s worth, and 
jeave the omnivorous to swallow up the trivialities in the 
seeond part. Nowadays the programmes are, generally 
speaking, all of a piece, and often the most interesting things, 
for the experienced concert-goer, come late in the evening. 
Most of the new works are placed after the interval, which 
is hardly fair to the composers, since orchestra and audience 
are apt to be tired by the time they are reached. It is true 
that the majority of new works in recent years have not 
been of any outstanding quality, but, if they are considered 
to be worth doing at all, they are worth doing well. The 
increase of the serious matter in the programmes has inevit- 
ably resulted in less thorough preparation of the things that 
matter most—for with six concerts a week of two and a half 
hourseach there is not nearly enough rehearsal-time to go round. 

It has seemed to many of us that the standard of perform- 
ance at the “ Proms” has deteriorated in recent years. It 
may be that our own standards of performance have been 
raised by the improvement of orchestral playing in London 
generally, which was ten years ago at a low level. It would 
be absurd to expect in these crowded weeks a finish in the 
playing such as is attained at the more expensive symphony 
eoncerts, and really finish in detail does not matter very 
much, if the music is honestly and faithfully presented. 
Qn the whole Sir Henry Wood does give his audience that. 
What does matter is the vulgarisation to which some of 
the classies are subjected at these concerts. It is indefensible 
to cut Schubert’s great Symphony in C major to ribbons, 
in order to get it over in time for the news ; and it is a solecism 
to meddle with Schubert’s scoring, not to mention Bach’s and 
Handel's, in the way that is sometimes done at these concerts. 

It appears that this year less than ever of the Proms is 
to be broadcast. In logic it seems difficult to defend the 
practice of the B.B.C. in giving these concerts without relaying 
at least the greater part of them. But one. must suppose 
that the authorities in Portland Place know what the majority 
of their listeners want. The argument that they are wrong- 
fully spending money derived from licences has probably 
hot much in it; for with the Hall packed nearly every 
night, I imagine that the losses, if any, on these concerts 
must be small. Nor can commercial concert-givers complain. 
It was found ten years ago that the concerts could not be 
carried on commercially and no one else was prepared to 
take them over from Messrs. Chappell. The B.B.C. with 
its vast. opportunities for advertising has succeeded where 
private enterprise had gallantly failed. 

This year’s programmes conform to recent practice. At 
least four and sometimes five nights a week are devoted to 
ohe-composer programmes. ‘Two living composers are thus 
Presented—Sibelius and William Walton, whose Viola Con- 
certo and Symphony are to be played with cther of his com- 
positions next Tuesday. This is an unprecedented honour 
for a composer not yet 35, and one can certainly not 
think of any other among his contemporaries who would 


Pass:such:a test. DYNELEY Hussey. 


The Cinema 


“Under Two Flags.” At the Tivoli——<‘‘Captain January.” 
At the Regal 

How Ouida would have loved the abandon of this picture, 
the 32,000 rounds of ammunition shot off inte the Arizona 
Desert, the cast of more than 10,000 (we are told that 
20,000 salary cheques were paid out, which seems a_ bit 
on the mean side), the £5,000 which insured Miss Claudette 
Colbert, Mr. Ronald Colman, Mr. Victor McLaglen and 
Miss Rosalind Russell against camel bites—a curious item 
this, for none of these players, as far as I could see, came 
within half a mile of a camel—and, in the words of the pro- 
gramme: “a fort 200 feet square, an Arabian oasis with 
eight fair-sized buildings, and a forest of transplanted date 
palms, two Arabian cities and a horse market and a smaller 
fort.” The absurdities are for once not Hollywood's: the 
picture does momentarily lift one into the odd dream-world 
of a passionate and inexperienced lady novelist resident in 
Italy. When Lady Venetia meets Sergent Victor of the 
Foreign Legion (formerly a Guards officer and, as the news- 
papers put it, a West End Clubman) at the oasis at midnight 
and remarks, while the vow humana moans resonantly on, 
** What perfect silence. One can hear the leaves move,” 
Quida, I am sure, would not have complained, for the va” 
humana must have been her perpetual background too ; 
whether she was writing of boat-races (** no one rowed faster 
than . ’) or penning fiery letters to The Times on the 
subject of cruelty to animals, she must have lived at an 
emotional pressure to which only a Wurlitzer organ could do 
credit. 

It was many years since I had seen the play, acted by half- 
starved barnstormers in a Welsh village, and I had forgotten 
the superb climax. Victor's company, down to their last 
rounds, are besieged by ten thousand Ares in their desert 
fort. Help may reach them by the next noon, but they 
cannot withstand another attack ; the Arabs’ onslaught must 
somehow be delayed, and Victor, dressed in Arab robes, sidles 
across the sand dunes to the enemy. He asks to be led to Sidi- 
Ben Youssiff, and in the Arab leader's presence flings off his 
burnous. ‘Don’t you recognise me? I was at Magdalen 
when you were up at Balliol,’ and the Arab chief, taking a 
longer look, begins to recall those forgotten Oxford days. 
“Of course. We met first, didn’t we, at one of Professor 
Lake’s breakfast parties. ... 7” But I couldn't help being 
a little shocked when next morning Sidi-Ben Youssiff, whom 
Victor had deceived into delaying the attack with a trumped- 
up story of British troops in his rear (one was loth to distrust 
the word of a man one had met at Professor Lake’s breakfast 
table), announced the Legionary’s fate. °** You remember 
those soccer games we used to play. Well, this time my 
men are going to play on horseback and you will be the 
ball.” This surely is the Brasenose, not the Balliol, manner. 

My admiration for Miss Claudette Colbert is unbounded, 
even when she has to play Cleopatra or the Empress Poppaea 
or Cigarette, the mascot of the Legion. In this part she is as 
convincingly the passionate but pure cocotte who dies of her 
wounds, after a mad gallop with windblown fringe and in 
enchanting trousers to save the company, as Mr. Colman is an 
Oxford graduate in reduced circumstances. It is evident that 
Ouida’s reputation for daring has reached her contemporaries 
on the British Board of Film Censors, for they have given the 
film an Adult Certificate. or perhaps it is the result of six 
chaste, sandy kisses exchanged in the desert between the 
mascot and the Magdalen man. 

Captain January, the latest Shirley Temple picture, is 
sentimental, a little depraved, with an appeal interestingly 
decadent. An orphan salvaged from the sea is brought up by 
an old lighthouse keeper. A wicked school-inspector wants 
to remove the child to an institution, and the exciting 
climax of the film is the competitive examination, on which 
the child’s fate depends, between Miss Temple and the 
Inspector's spotty nephew. Shirley Temple acts and dances 
with immense vigour and assurance, but some of her popu- 
larity seems to rest on a coquetry quite as mature as Miss 
Colbert’s and on an oddly precocious body as voluptuous in 


grey flannel trousers as Miss Dietrich’s. (ja yuam GREENE. 
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Art 


The Gulbenkian Collection 

For several months the National Gallery will be enriched 
with a series of pictures which Mr. Gulbenkian has generously 
lent from his famous collection. They are hung together 
in one room, but it will be an easy matter to compare them 
with their peers and rivals in the rest of the gallery. This 
is, of course, the severest test for the quality of a private 
collection that could possibly be devised ; and the simplest 
tribute that can be paid to Mr. Gulbenkian’s pictures is to 
say that every one of them easily proves its claim to appear 
in such august company. It was inevitable, on the other 
hand, that certain pictures should take on a fresh colour 
from their surroundings, while others retreat into a_ half- 
shadow ; nor is it surprising that the latter should sometimes 
bear the greatest names. For instance, there are two Rem- 
brandts and a Van Dyck which would alone make the reputa- 
tion of any private collection ; in Trafalgar Square their fame 
is seen to be justified, but it is not, perhaps, enhanced. The 
Rubens portrait of Héléne Fourment, however, is a real 
acquisition ; there was nothing so good in the national collec- 
tion, and the public has a rare opportunity of seeing Rubens 
as a portrait-painter at his very best. And what that is can 
soonest be judged by turning right about and looking at the 
Gainsborough opposite. The Gainsborough has great charm, 
both of subject and manner; but after the Rubens it looks 
a little modish and flimsy. The Rubens has a solidity, a 
perfection of scale, and a permeating unity of rhythm which 
reveal themselves chiefly by contrast. The Frans Hals, 
for example, has solidity, but not the same simplicity of 
organisation. The Romney is simple, but it lacks solidity. 
Even the Van Dyck looks a little stiff and perfunctory, and 
the Rembrandts overcharged with pathos. Without insisting, 
Rubens sets the tone for the whole room, as far as the portraits 
are concerned. 

Of the earlier pictures two are northern and two Italian. 
The two northern ones are small, but of great interest. The 
Dirk Bouts Annunciation is not on the same plane as the 
Entombment already in the gallery; but it has that air of 
unselfconscious poetry and piety which gives the Haarlem 
master his peculiar emotional quality. The other is a 
German work, dated 1447 and ascribed to the school of 
Cologne ; it is a Presentation in the Temple, very innocent, 
fresh, and unproblematical, and particularly welcome in a 
gallery weak in German painting. The Italian pictures are 
both Venetian: a Carpaccio and. a Cima. Neither is a 
masterpiece, but both contribute a note which only they 
could have sounded. 

The most immediately pleasurable pictures are the 
eighteenth-century landscapes: two Guardis, two Hubert 
Roberts, and a Fragonard. There are plenty of Guardis 
already in the public galleries of London, but these are 
unusually beautiful ones. They are filled with that strange 
platinum light—silver is the. wrong nuance—which only 
Guardi can command, and he only occasionally. It is grey 
and glowing, whereas Hubert Robert’s light is grey and 
glittering ; if only the sky remained, and the park of Ver- 
sailles disappeared, his two landscapes would be as unmis- 
takably French as Guardi’s are Venetian. They neither of 
them invented that light: it is the real atmosphere of the 
Laguna and the Ile de France. Fragonard, on the other 
hand, was more ambitious, or more impatient. His Féte 
at Rambouillet is a brilliant theatrical decoration ; it is so 
arbitrary that one may spend several happy minutes detecting 
its artifices and admiring the ingenious way in which 
Fragonard has joined them together. But it is at the best a 
joke, whereas Guardi and Hubert Robert are serious. 

RoGer HInks. 
° 
Ploughing 
Earvy and pregnant hour ; 
Hazily sunbeams lacquer 
The flanks of horses ploughing the Fourteen Acre ; 
They move in a cocoon of golden steam, 
The logical furrow following furled and spare. 
I saw the countryman tough behind his team, 
And paused to stare 
At his long shadow in Time, his tangent: power. 
Lit1an Bowes-Lyon, 


a ial 
Freizeit und Erholung 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten} 


WENN man die drei grossen Internationalen Kongresse ; 
Deutschland nach der Zahl der vertretenen Natione 
beurteilt, so schneidet der Weltkongress fiir Freizeit = 
Erholung in Hamburg am schlechtesten ab. Auf ihm sing 
“nur” 33 Nationen vertreten, wiahrend der 6, Wet 
Gefliigelkongress von rund 42 interessierten Natione, 
und die 11. Olympiade in Berlin, sogar von 59 sport 
beflissenen Nationen beschickt wurde. 

Der Kongress “ Freizeit und Erholung ” ist die Schépfung 
des riihrigen Leiters der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, des Hern 
Dr. Ley, dem Deutschland auch die famose Organisation 
“Kraft durch Freude” verdankt. Nun_ ist dem Beispie 
Deutschlands seit- einigen Wochen auch Oesterreich gefolgt 
dessen Staatssekretir und Dichter Guido Zernatto cing 
ahnliche Sache unter dem Namen ‘“ Neues Leben ” gestartet 
hat. Aber um auf Hamburg zuriickzukommen, s0 jst hi 
eine Woche lang geturnt, gesungen, gespielt und getanzt 
worden, um so die verschiedenen Formen der “ Freud" 
einer staunenden Mitwelt vorzufiihren. Mit di -sem “ Freudep. 
Kongress * soll dem deutschen Volke die “* bittere” rip. 
nerung an die ‘ Friedens-Kongresse ” verstisst werden, 

Der Kongress der Freude_ beschiftigte sich natiirlig 
griindlich mit der Frage, ob Freude tiberhaupt zu organisiere, 
sei. Aber allein die Tatsache dieses Kongresses zeugt fii 
seine Teilnehmer. So viel Freude wie in diesen acht Tage 
gab es schon lange nicht in Hamburg. 

Besonders viel Freude gab es, als der bisherige Prisident 
des Freizeit-Kongresses die tiefsinnige Frage  aufwerfey 
konnte: Kommt die Kraft von der Freude oder die Freude 
von der Kraft? Dieses Problem des Mr. Kirby aus New. 
York wurde in der Hamburger Musik-Halle aufgerollt, di 
festlich mit Rosenrabatten ausgeschmiickt war, und in 
welcher fiir jeden Kongress-Teilnehmer eine Umschalte. 
Anlage angebracht ist, die ihn mit seinem Dolmetsche 
verbindet. Der Stellvertreter des Fiihrers, Herr Hes, 
iiberbrachte die Wiinsche Hitlers. Der Leiter der Deutschen 
Arbeitsfront, Dr. Ley, wurde zum Prisidenten gewahlt. 

Auf allen weiteren Sitzungen kamen die Vertreter der 
einzelner Lander zu Worte, wobei es besonders auffiel, dass 
die Objekte der Verhandlungen, naimlich die Arbeiter selbst, 
iiberhaupt fehlten. Nur die Vertreter der Biirokratie und 
Plutokratie dusserten sich zu den Problemen, die sie héchstens 
indirekt interessieren konnten. Minister, Direktoren, Pr- 
fessoren, Geheimrite, Ministerialrate, Doktcren_ bildeten a 
den Vormittagen den Reigen der Sprecher, an den sich 
nachmittags und abends der Reigen der Jiinglinge und 
Jungfrauen, tausend allein aus Italien, anschloss. 

Auch eine grosse Ausstellung “* Freizeit und Erholung fit 
Alle’? war auf dem Geliinde des Hamburger Zoologischen 
Garten aufgebaut. Baracken des Arbeitsdienstes, Zeltlager 
der Hitlerjugend, Riume der SS und SA, also alles Institu- 
tionen, die nicht unmittelbar mit der Gestaltung der Freizeit 
der Arbeiterschaft zusammenhiingen, wurden den Gasteo 
prisentiert. Von den obligaten Reden interessierte nur die 
Formulierung eines Ministerialrates Dressler-Andress, das 
sich Deutschland in der zweiten Phase der nationalsozialist- 
ischen Revolution befinde, in welcher der innere geistig 
kulturelle Aufbau seinen Weg suche. ‘ Kraft durch Freude 
umgebe das Leben des deutschen Menschen in jeder Stunde!” 

Von allen Referaten war das des’ Geheimrat Réchling avs 
dem Saargebiet das bedeutsamste; denn es enthiillte am 
klarsten den Standpunkt der Unternehmerschaft, fiir dit 
eine Erholung des Arbeiters nur eine bessere Basis fit 
schirfere Ausbeutung bedeutet. Natiirlich bewegten sich 
auch die iibrigen offiziellen Regierungsvertreter, deutsche, 
griechische, italienische, belgische, chilenische, ésterreichische, 
franzésische, chinesische und andere in den _ offiziellet 
Wendungen, lobten die Volksgemeinschaft, wie sie sie v& 
standen und priesen das deutsche Beispiel ** Kraft dure 
Freude.” 


Ein Empfang im Hamburger Rathaus, ein Besuch des 
Grafbrooker Gaswerkes, eine Reichstagung der NS “ Krak & 
ein Tag der Jugend, eine niichtliche Feier F 
Paradet F 
> campa 
© infesta 


> 


durch Freude,’ 


stunde am Bismarck-Denkmal und Aufmiirsche, 


und Tiinze, abschliessend mit einem Festzug, gaben des 
iiusseren Rahmen zu einem prunkvollen Bild, bei dem dit 
Fassade ansprechender war als der Inhalt, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Harvest Month 

We have entered the harvest month and are constrained 
k whether there will be any harvest. Several appearances 
ge almost new to my experience. Where there is any con- 
<iderable shade the ears sein of winter oats are as green 
‘ the neighbouring grass. The line of greenness is precisely 
outlined against a crop that has ripened surprisingly early 
in so late a season. Another juxtaposition, as abrupt in 
contrast, is in the angle of the crop. The field is charted like a 
raised map into tablelands and valleys. Very wide patches 
are laid almost horizontal. Should August prove a month 
of revival and the summer make good by a deathbed repent- 
ance, the grain of the best crops can hardly help being uneven 
in sample, so capricious has been the ripening. Everything 
is * patchy,” including the population of young partridges. 
Within the same small parishes are fields devastated by 
thunder-rain, that fell with the weight of shrapnel, and fields 
where oats are upright and even the hay was successfully 
carried. Some oats were cut in good condition last week. 

* * * * 


Sunshine Contrasts 

Britain, of course, is a patchy island, hence its charm and 
interest. Like Becky Sharp, in Lord Steyne’s estimate, it 
never bores one. The contrasts of wetness and dryness, 
nevertheless, are quite as abrupt in the middle of continents. 
One that particularly astonished me yas between’ the 
Okanagan Valley and some of the neighbouring slopes. 
This glorious fruit paradise in British Columbia receives a 
mere sprinkle of rain; and the dryness is one reason why 
the apple trees fruit every year, not every other year as is 
apt to happen in England. Irrigation is necessary, though 
quite near by the rainfall is heavy. The parallel in England is 
between the hills of Cumberland and Westmorland and the 
plains of Essex. Many places, especially holiday resorts on 
the South Coast, compete for the honour of enjoying the 
most hours of sunshine; but it is widely reported by 
statisticians that the driest bit of country within the island 
isinand about Coggeshall and Kelvedon, where roses and sweet 
peas are bred and kale and corn give the firmest seed. 

* * * * 


A Bracken Eradicator 

The abnormal spread of bracken, seen on Yorkshire moors, 
on Welsh hills and in Devon combes, has set the inventors at 
work on devising remedies. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Forestry Commissioners have been inspecting one of these 
on Yorkshire moors. Several instruments have been made ; 
but none perhaps is so simple and cheap as the revolving 
bar (drawn if need be by a single horse) invented by Captain 
Holt and exhibited this summer on Westerdale Moor. It is 
reckoned that a man with one horse can destroy the bracken 
of 18 acres within a day. The instrument (like a spring plough 
used in Australia) can jump rocks, boulders and other obstacles 
without damage. Bracken (like most green perennial weeds, 
including nettles) can be scotched by three consecutive close 
cuttings, begun about midsummer, and can be killed if the 
process is repeated in the following year. The trouble has been 
the expense and difficulty of manipulating very rough ground. 
The new invention goes a long way to meet these difficulties. 


to as 


* * * * 


The Shepherd’s Enemy 

The Yorkshire demonstrations were undertaken primarily 
on behalf of the sheep-farmers. Bracken is so dense both 
below ground and above that it allows few neighbours. 
Bluebells are among the few plants that can flourish amongst 
It, Grass, which is one of the light-lovers, is killed at once 
by the darkness under the canopy of fronds. I was struck 
by this quality in a garden in the Isle of Wight. A rough 
patch was occupied by bracken, lovely and magnificent in 
its place. The stems were five feet high and the great fans 
of leaves four feet and more in area. Nothing whatever 
8tew underneath, not even the garlic that flourished there- 
abouts, Such monopolising qualities in the fern are men- 
tioned with emphasis by Captain Holt and his assessors ; 
but (as it seems to me) they weaken their case for a wholesale 
campaign by omitting one of the worst results of bracken 
infestation: it half kills the sheep as well as half starving 


> them, 


The Sheep’s Enemy 

Not long since I went over a very attractive sheep farm 
in Merioneth. The bracken had crept like a tide—a tide 
that does not recede—over good grazing ground and had 
encircled nearly all the upper grazing ground. Walking 
up from the valley I met the shepherd and his dogs con- 
ducting a floek to the lower levels. He spoke with a sort 
of horror and passion of the gory wounds that scored the 
backs of the sheep ; and some were a pitiable sight. In his 
view, and there is little doubt of its truth, the fly that does 
the damage is as surely encouraged by the neighbourhood 
of bracken as the gnat by pools of undisturbed water. It 
is not true, as the inventors argue, that bracken is quite useless : 
it is harvested in a good many places—North Devon for 
one—and is used for bedding. The Japanese assert that it 
makes a good vegetable. However that may be, it is virtually 
useless in most districts and has put many thousands of 
acres out of cultivation all over the West and North of 
England. It has made quite barren much of the famous 
bird island of Skokholm, where it has the added disadvantage 
of encouraging the rabbit, which becomes as severe a plague 
as the bracken itself. It is hoped that the Ministry of 
Agriculture will take a hand, if only by advice, in the cam- 
paign for eradication. The demonstration on the Westerdale 
moors in North Yorkshire may prove a turning point. Oursheep- 
farmers have been retiring in face of the enemy far too long. 

* * * * 

Increasing Species 

The ups and downs of plants and animals, whether beneficent 
or evil, are of great interest to the biologists. They are now 
wondering why the comma butterfly has multiplied and 
spread ; why the greater tortoiseshell has almost vanished. 
They have decided that the willow herb (rosébay) has extended, 
perhaps beyond the record of any other flower, chiefly because 
of the efficacy of the wings attached to its seed, but also 
because the seed has found congenial beds in lands taken from 
husbandry for building. Locally I have watched in the 
last two years a scarcely credible increase in the biennial 
(not the creeping) thistle. One piece of ground of several 
acres is quite impassable, and a smaller patch even better 
defended by teazel, and another field of some twelve acres 
rendered virtually grassless by a combination of the biennial 
thistle and ragwort. The Noxious Weeds Act is a completely 
dead letter—to the shame of the agricultural inspectors. 
You may ruin your own land and your neighbours with 
impunity. It is as safe to grow thistles, decks and ragwort 
(the only illegal weeds) as any other crop. A steadily 
increasing plant—on the whole harmless—is the wild clematis 
or old man’s beard. This again has a flying seed, and though 
by nature a climber is quite content to creep over the ground. 
The disused chalk pit is its favourite haunt. Among birds 
I should say that the turtle dove (now one of the few singers 
left) is several times as numerous as it was, say, twenty years 
ago. The most remarkable re-emergence of an almost vanished 
animal, is the polecat. : 

* * * * 

Climbers as Shrubs 

In a Hampshire garden, where many things grow delight- 
fully, where cork trees and eucalyptus and lemon verbenas 
and fuchsias need no protection, the loveliest bush at this date 
is perhaps a rhus cotinus that has spread very wide and 
glows like a bonfire with the feathery flower. Close byit at an 
earlier date the loveliest things were two bush wistaria. The 
world is so well used to the plant as a climber that its beauty in 
another form is apt to be forgotten. The same sort of thing 
happens with a good many shrubs. The much abused laurel, 
used almost everywhere solely as a screen or hedge, may be a 
really gorgeous thing when it has grown to a good size by itself 
and can reflect the sunlight from a thousand leaves. Most 
yew hedges are spoilt because it is forgotten that the yew is a 
forest tree. In the sequel the best hedges are those in which 
the trees are furthest apart. In the best, and least stuffy 
that I know (it is in Norfolk) each yew is nearly three yards 
from its neighbours. Even lonicera nitida, much the most 
popular hedge plant of the moment, is worth growing as a 
separate bush. A good many roses are better unprune | and 
treated as shrubs, not least the old thornless rose Zephyrine 
Drouhin. W. Bexcu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address. of the 


author, which will be treated as confidential. 


THE PEACE OF ASIA 

[To the Editor of Tie Specrator.] 
S1r,—The return of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross from his nine 
months’ searching inquiry into conditions in China, the 
departure to China of our new Ambassador Sir Hughe 
KXnatchbull-Hugessen two months before the date originally 
fixed, and the appointment of Sir Alexander Cadogan, late 
Ambassador of China, as Permanent Under-Secretary in the 
Foreign Office, are a combination of events that can hardly 
fail to suggest a new departure in Great Britain’s policy in 
the Far East. 

That policy was recently the subject of a highly important 
debate in the House of Lords, which among the over- 
whelming anxicties of Europe has, perhaps, not received 
the attention it should have had. For, as was rightly 
emphasised by one speaker, it is not possible to consider 
China as a_ separate problem from the rest of the 
Far East. The remarkable feature of the debate was the 
unanimity with which all speakers, Lord Peel, Lord Marley, 
Lord Newton, Lord Addington and, implicitly, Lord Stanhope 
who replied for the Government, laid stress on the fact that 
the problem of the Far East is no longer China, but Japan, 
and from different angles it was urged that a new means of 
approach must be sought for the solving of that problem. 

In the past few years, as Lord Peel, the initiator of the 
debate, showed, China has made extraordinary recovery and 
progress, and might well be trusted to make more but for the 
constant anxieties and real losses (witness the appalling 
smuggling in North China) caused by the aggressive policy 
of the Japanese military faction. It is through China that 
Japan’s policy mainly comes in conflict with the West, par- 
ticularly ourselves, and we shall never be able to help China 
to exercise her own rights within her borders until we have 
put relations with Japan on a new footing, the fullest safe- 
guarding of China’s interests and integrity being of course 
included. 

Lord Peel went on to give numerous decidedly impressive 
quotations from the Japanese Premier, Foreign Minister, 
“the spokesman of the Foreign Office” (who in fact often 
seems more to be the spokesman of the War Office) and the 
Japanese Press, all showing a strong desire for an 
understanding with Great Britain, and he asked: 

‘Is it not possible for the Government carefully to test the 
value of these feelers, to approach Japan quite frankly and find 
out precisely what she wants, and to reach, let us hope, an agreement 
which would not only deal with Japan but embrace Chinese rights 
and welfare, and go far to dispel the cloud of suspicion which hangs 
over the whole of the Far East ?” 

Lord Marley differed somewhat as to the method to be 
followed, and he was mistaken in suggesting that the British 
merchants in Shanghai are ready to throw up the sponge 
and allow the control of the Settlement to be seized by the 
Japanese. Actually Shanghai is a most interesting example 
of what can be done : Japan made a strong bid for the control 
of the Council at the recent elections, which the British 
voters successfully met, with the result that a new spirit of 
co-operation between the two seems now to be dawning. 
But on the main point—that the Japanese military, alarmed 
by the growth of Russia’s power in the Far East, are turning 
their eyes southward with ominous possibilities for China 
and Western nations interested in China, and that an entirely 
new effort is needed to clarify the whole situation—Lord 
Marley wholeheartedly supported Lord Peel. 

Lord Stanhope was opposed to anything like a round- 
table conference, but in a lengthy review of the Far Eastern 
situation, in which China’s necessities were kept well to the 
fore, he made this significant statement : 


‘The view of His Majesty’s Government has been strongly 
throughout that we should endeavour to continue and indeed to 
improve, the friendship between this country and Japan, although 
perhaps we do net go so far as to suggest that we should come to 
an agreement with them.” 


From the debate as a whole three points: vividly emerge : 
(1) That in Japan’s eyes China is the prize for which she 
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must struggle with the world. But her blindness in Pursuit of 
her aims is pathetic. How can she expect China to believe 
her protestations of friendship which all her actions om 
spicuously contradict ? 

(2) There is ample room in China for traders of all Nations 
and no reason whatever why the enterprise of others should 
be damaging to Japan’s natural desire for the markets and 
raw materials of her neighbour. The Chinese are perfectly 
ready for amicable agreements with Japan if only they cay 
be relieved of their haunting fear of Japanese militar, 
aggression. 

(8) The Japanese problem is mainly psychological, bas; 
upon suspicion of others and an aggrieved sense of isolatio, 
in a hostile world. 

It may be retorted that this feeling is largely Japan's oy, 
fault. That does not alter the fact that if there is to 
peace and prosperity, especially for China, which jis the fir 
desideratum, we must recognise its existence and endeayoy: 
to get rid of it. The assistance in such an effort by all the 
wiser minds in Japan may be counted upon. Surely the 
policy so convincingly pressed for in the House of Lonis is 
not beyond the power of wise diplomacy.--I am, &e., 

Virginia Water. O. M. Greey, 


WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR? 
[To the Editor of THe SpecrTator.] 

Sir,—Last week you gave space to some very poor stuf 
from Mr, A. L. Rowse on the grounds that he is “a young 
man of military age who is also a Labour candidate.” 4s 
another young man of military age (on the Reserve) anda 
National Conservative candidate I would be grateful for a 
opportunity to reply to your correspondent. 

Mr. Rowse states *. . . to a Socialist. the answer is plain 
and easy ... We are prepared to fight for what advances 
the cause of socialism.” He goes on to say that the gravest 
danger to socialism comes from the forees of Fascism, therefore 
he would fight for ‘“* an overwhelming collective organisation 
‘against ° nationalist Fascist anarchy.’ Does not this bear 
out the judgement of, I think, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who said, in effect, that the Socialists’ bellicose disapproval 
of the Italian aggression in Abyssinia resulted from their 
dislike of Fascist dictators, and that if Russia. invaded 
Afghanistan they would sing a very different tune ? However, 
Mr. Rowse qualified his statement by adding that “ nobody 
in the Labour Movement would be prepared to fight ina 
war which was conducted by the present Government as it 
now stands, for zohatever purposes.” Not even, presumably, 
for the ** collective organisation *’ ! 

So much for the Socialist point of view. For my part! 
have no doubt that the great majority of the young men ¢ 
our country, including those “in the Labour Movement,’ 
who have not been seduced too far by Socialist agitator, 
are prepared to fight in defence of their country (the fronties 
of which, as Mr. Baldwin has said, are on the Rhine) and in 
defence of the Empire—hatever Government happens to \ 
in office. In spite of what your correspondent says they ae 
not prepared to fight in any collective organisation agains 
Fascist nationalism merely because it is Fascist. 

As for the statement that “in the great test of collective 
security which came last year over Abyssinia, the Labew 
Movement took a line which was in accordance with the 
interests both of this country and of the collective system "—- 
what was their policy ? To close the Suez Canal and involve 
the country in war, while at the same time. discouragig 
recruiting by every means in their power, stopping 0.T.Cs 
in the City and Secondary schools, by denying facilities © 
the Territorial Anti-Aircraft units’ of London, and ‘votilg 3 
for a reduction of our armed forces by 15,000 men ! q 

Mr. Rowse concluded his article by stating that the Nation 
Government are “a collection of croeks ‘and incompetetts 
. . . there has never been such an incompetent Governmet, 
so incapable of leadership . . . apart from that they cand 
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We can all abuse our opponents. He will, I 
to do better than, that to ‘secure his -election 
MARTIN LINDSAY. 


be trusted.” 


fancy, have . 
to the House of Commons.—Yours, &c., 


Brigg, Lin colnshire. 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecravror.| 

Sin,—AS constant reader of The Spectator I am glad to 
gee your columns open to all varieties of opinion, but I do 
not ‘think that many of ‘your readers will derive much help 
or satisfaction from the article by Mr. Rowse in your issue 
ofthe 31st ult. on the question of “What shonld we fight for?” 
The gist of that article appears to be that war is to be made 
q matter of party polities and is only to be resorted to, even 
for the defence of our country and Empire, if it will thereby 
promote the interests of the Socialist Party. 

His description of the present Government as a “ collection 
of crocks and incompetents ” is merely vulgar abuse, which, 
however fitting it may appear in some Socialist publications, 
js hardly appropriate to the pages of a serious paper like 
The Spectator. 

In accusing the Government of having gone back on their 
obligations in regard to Abyssinia, Mr. Rowse ignores the 
two governing factors with which they were faced. First, 
the fact that in the absence from the League of the U.S.A. 
and Germany, economic sanctions would not be made 
effective ; and second, that if our Government had taken the 
only means to make them so, they would have run the risk—- 
almost the certainty—of plunging this country into war in 
which we should have stood alone, and for which, thanks 
largely to Socialist propaganda, we were wholly unprepared. 
The whole trend of Mr. Rowse’s article shows that, had that 
happened, he would have been among the first to accuse 
the Government. of having broken the promises, which they 
made during the last General Election, to work for the 
preservation of the peace of Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

Mill Lawn, Reigate. Ww. W. PAINE. 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—-The article by Mr. A. L. Rowse in answer to the 
question, ** What should we fight for ? ’’ is most enlightening. 
His reply is in effect that Socialists would fight for Socialism, 
and for no other cause whatsoever. Questions of inter- 
national right and wrong would seem therefore to be irre- 
levant. The honour of England, the integrity of the Empire, 
the safety of our trade routes, and even of our homes, are 
not matters which interest Mr. Rowse. Only if an aggressor 
were an anti-socialist State would he and his party spring 
to arms. Even then they would insert a proviso. They 
must be led by good Socialists, for ‘* nobody in the Labour 
Movement would be prepared to fight in a war conducted 
by the present Government for any purpose whatever.” 

Mr. Rowse leaves us in no doubt as to the reason for his 
hostility towards the Government of that very peaceful 
statesman, Mr. Baldwin, who thus appears a greater enemy 
than any foreign foe. The present Government “ fraudulently 
sold the Labour Movement ” by keeping us out of a single- 
handed combat with Italy at a time when the Socialists 
were thirsting “to implement their obligations,” and inci- 
dentally to attack their political opponents. We are left 
to judge to what extent sympathy with the Abyssinians 
inspired this military ardour. 

Your contributor justifies this attitude on the strength 
of his conviction that ‘‘ there can be no peace unless the 
forces of the Left are to win.’ That is what the apostles 
of peace have been saying at Barcelona and Malaga during 
the last week. Peace after the final defeat of the other 
side is an understandable ideal, but it is not exactly the 
ideal of our genuine pacifists. 

We must be grateful to Mr. Rowse. It is useful to have 
so frank a statement of his party’s much-advertised devotion 
to a great cause, and of the policy by which he hopes to 
promote it.—Yours faithfully, P. GARDNER-SMITI. 

Fen Ditton, Cambridge. 


THE ROOTS OF THE SPANISH REVOLT 
[To the Editor of .Tur SpEctTaror.] 

Sin:—The February elections in Spain were held under a 

Centre Government which was controlled by the Right Wing 

owing to the fact. that the support of the latter was asked 

for in order to obtain a parliamentary majority against the 


Left Wing. The elections were carried out under official 
pressure and many leaders of the Left were detained, per- 
secuted and threatened. In Cuenca and Granada the fascist 
and youths of the “ Accion Catolica ” threatened the electors 
of the poor classes with revolvers to prevent them voting for 
the Popular Front. In Madrid and Barcelona the ** Damas 
Catolicas ” distributed hampers of food, envelopes containing 
money and children’s cots complete with bed-clothing 
amongst the working-classes in order to obtain votes for the 
Right Wing; however, the result of the elections was a 
surprising victory for the Left. 

Mr. Basil Bunting, in his article entitled ‘“‘ The Roots of 
the Spanish Revolt,” says that ‘‘ the majority in February 
was small.” This is untrue, The. Chamber was composed 
of 453 Deputies after the cancellation of the election held 
in Granada (13 Deputies) and the decision to hold a by- 
election in Cuenca (6 Deputies). Of this total 271 Deputies 
corresponded to the Popular Front, 142 to the Right and 
40 to the Centre. This signifies a majority of 89, which in 
no part of the world could be considered a “* small majority ” 
except by Mr. Bunting. Mr. Bunting adds that the first 
action of this “ small majority ”. was “to purge parliament 
by annulling the election of many Catholics and Monarchists 
and arbitrarily appointing their defeated opponents to sit 
instead.” This statement is absolutely inexact. The by- 
elections were won by the Popular Front, and even supposing 
that the 19 Deputies of Cuenca and Granada had belonged 
to the Right, the majority would have. been 70 Deputies 
over the Centre and Right united. Mr. Bunting goes on to 
say, “ The popular vote was neither for Socialism nor against 
the Catholics, but for an amnesty,” but he forgets that said 
amnesty was only for about 30,000 Left supporters who had 
been imprisoned, tortured and ill-treated by the ‘“ Catholic ” 
Government after the revolution of October, 1934. No 
Conservative or Catholic would vote for an amnesty which 
would damage the interests of his class. Mr. Bunting also 
confuses the classification of ‘* Socialists and ** Catholies ” 
with the other parties entertaining different ideas and objects 
which form part of both the Popular Front and the Right 
Wing. 

The author says that “the enthusiasm for the red flag 
developed after the election,” and when the Union General 
de Trabajadores promised immediate work for everybody. 
Evidently Mr. Bunting is unaware of the electoral pact of 
the Popular Front, of the promises made to the masses 
during the speeches of the electoral campaign and of the 
fact that, since October, 1934, the enthusiasm for the red 
flag has been a phenomenon visible to all Spain. He con- 
siders that the reinstatement of those expelled for political 
reasons during the past two years has driven many businesses 
into bankruptcy and created fresh unemployment, but he 
forgets that those who were expelled owed their expulsion to 
reprisals and the political and social hatred of the moneyed 
and conservative classes. Whole families who had lived all 
their life in the mining districts of Asturias were driven out 
as if they had been dogs. 

Mr. Bunting deplores the fate of the recently dismissed 
strike-breakers and calls this a problem of unemployment, 
but he forgets the greater unemployment which was evident 
shortly after October, 1934. The “ esquiroles” (strike- 
breakers) have been dismissed after eighteen months’ work, 
but the miners reinstated by the Popular Front were expelled 
in October, 1934, after having worked ail their lives in the 
mines. 

The whole of Mr. Bunting’s article is composed of a mixture 
of untruths and half-truths, and it is the first time, during 
the many years I have been a reader of The Spectator, that 
I have come across an article so full of errors and revealing 
such an ignorance of the subject under review. The author 
makes the mistake of describing the revolution as being 
political, whereas it is social. The Nazi and Fascist move- 
ments were political, but the Russian revolution was, like the 
Spanish, social. Owing to Spanish psychology and the 
problems which existed, it was a tragedy that the revolution 
of 1931 was political and not social, for Spain requires a 
complete transformation of its social organisation. Anyone 
who knows the history of Spain knows that from the time of 
James I, Spain has been the patrimony of the Church and 
Aristocracy. Today Spain has inevitably plunged into a 
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bloody but necessary social revolution. 
a more drastic revolution. 
appears : 
forces.” 

contra la dictadura de los 


Yours sincerely, Ramon Muniz LAvaAtie. 
Corresponsal del Heraldo de Madrid en Londres. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN 


[To the Editor of Tur Srrcraror.| 


Sir,—The outbreak of Civil War in Spain has led to the cancel- 
lation of the University of Liverpool Summer School of 
Spanish which is held each year in San Sebastidn, and of a 
number of other vacation courses to meet the needs of the 
many students and teachers who were going out to study in 
We have arranged for a short intensive 
course in Spanish language and literature to be held here early 


Spain this summer. 


in September. 


In view of the exceptional circumstances, and as it is 
impossible to reach universities and schools during the Long 
Vacation, I should be extremely grateful if you could give 
publicity to this announcement.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


E. ALuison PEERS, 
Professor of Spanish. 
The University, Liverpool. 


“ON THE DOLE” 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—It seems to me very unfortunate that you should 
have given prominence in your issue of July 17th to the 
article by Mr. Walter Greenwood, and in particular the mis- 


leading innuendo as to the relief generally afforded by Public 


Assistance Authorities to the able-bodied. 

It is incorrect to say that “ the instructions for the guidance 
of Public Assistance Committees provide a scale of 10s. for a 
man, 10s. for his wife, and 2s. for each dependent child.” Mr. 
Greenwood should know that the relief to be granted by a 
Public Assistance Authority is in the discretion of that 
Authority, subject to the right of the District Auditor to 
disallow excessive payments, and that even the Minister of 
Health has no power to prescribe a scale. Admittedly there 
is need for more uniformity and in some areas an increase in 
the scales. 

The scale mentioned by Mr. Greenwood may be that 
adopted by some particular Authority, possibly in Scotland. 
He admits that even his so-called scale may be increased 
** but not in excess of the amount the case would receive from 
Unemployment benefit... This admittedly is the practice of 
some Authorities, as they hold the view that a man on relief 
should not be in a better position than a man drawing benefit, 
but if there is greater necessity, such as on account of high 
rent, a larger sum can be given and is in fact given. 

Then he goes on to refer to the Glasgow practice. He does 
not indicate that this practice is quite different to that 
adopted by many other Authorities. 

Do not think that I am trying to “ bolster’ up the Poor 
Law System. Many changes are needed, but any criticism 
if it is worth considering at all should be based on accurate 
information and not misleading generalisations from par- 
ticular cases.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun Moss 
(Public Assistance Officer, Kent 
County Council). 
Tonbridge Road, Maidstone. 


[Vo the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—As a voluntary Care Committee worker for the L.C.C. 
I have read the correspondence on the above subject in 
your paper with much interest. It has struck me_ that 
neither in these letters nor in articles elsewhere on slum 
conditions, and unemployment payments, is any mention 
made of the numerous benefits allowed by the L.C.C. to all 
families who for various reasons come under the category 
* necessitous.”” Medical and dental treatment charges for 
the children are halved or cancelled when the father of the 
family is unemployed or in extra difficult circumstances. 


The Republic through 
lukewarmness has failed, and there only remains the hope of 
The Spectator would appear to 
share my opinion, as in ‘* News of the Week” the following 
** General Franco's rebellion is possibly the last 
attempt of the reaction to resist the victory of the revolutionary 
. En Espana, hoy para siempre, el pueblo lucha 
* senoritos ** y los ‘ curas.”— 


—— 


School dinners and milk when ordered by the doctor 4g, 
given free or for whatever sum the parents say they . 
give. A Spectacle. Fund meets most of the cost When 
spectacles are needed. 

Children of necessitous parents when recommended fi, 
a stay of six weeks or so in an L.C.C. Open Air schoo} are 
taken for a nominal charge, or free when the parents are in 
receipt of Public Assistance. The cost of maintaining 
child in these Open Air schools is 15s. a week, Towards 
this few even of the better-off parents pay more than a small 
fraction of the cost, and to my knowledge no child has been 
refused because the sum offered was inadequate. These 
facts may be known to those who study conditions amo 
the poor, but one feels they should be more widely known 
at this time. 

Whether the system is a good one is a doubtful question, 
and many of us who help to work it wonder if it is not fostering 
a race of irrespcnsible dependants.—Yours faithfully, 

N. F. Macprermm, 

5 Gledhow Gardens, London. 


ETERNAL STANDARDS 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 
S1r,—Last week there was held at Bristol, under the auspices 
of the Royal Empire Society, an Empire School. It was 
notable for the warm hospitality of the people of Bristol, 
and a remarkable series of lectures. 

The lectures had an impressive unity in the manifest 
desire of distinguished lecturers to point the way to what 
may be termed a new philosophy of Empire. The necessity 
for such a philosophy is inherent in the Statute of West. 
minster, That Statute was a death-blow to philosophies 
based on mechanistic theory and a clarion call to think out 
the problem of Empire anew. It would be difficult to exag. 
gerate the value of the School as an aid to one’s appreciation 
of the nature and importance of the task. 

There was not, however, a sufficient emphasis on the 
objective character of those realities which can and will 
sustain an enduring Empire solidarity. Such emphasis is 
necessary for a people who abhor the self-consciousness 
and touch of conceit which lurk in the suggestion that they 
proclaim the merits of ideas and theories which are of their 
own devising. We feel critical of a call to conserve for man- 
kind British justice, British liberty, British honour, and 
the other treasures we have inherited as citizens of the Empire. 
But in reality our treasures are not British at all. Justice, 
Liberty, Honour have been apprehended by the British 
people more clearly and carried into practice by them more 
faithfully than by any other people. But it is necessary to 
remember that they are not the creation of the British people, 
For the Platonist they subsist in the realm of the Absolute, 
In Christian thought they inhere in the Will of God. How- 
ever the fact be stated, it is from these timeless verities 
that we derive the charter for a mission to one another and 
to mankind. Only humility can have the vision and know 
its power. Only the courageous will face the fact of its 
perpetual challenge. 

In the light of these absolutes we shall find the way to a 
philosophy of Empire for which a search is proceeding.— 
Faithfully yours, A. H. M. GREER. 

18 Staverton Road, Oxford. 


THE FOOD VALUE OF MILK 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,—In a letter published by you last week, Mr. Haynes 
deplored the tax on .beer and the destruction of herrings, 
and in view of these facts “‘ does not see how we can expect 
anything but malnutrition.” The first point is highly 
controversial; the second has been given more _ publicity 
than it merits, as the fish destroyed constitute an almost 
negligible fraction of our total landings. 

Mr. Haynes has, however, approached a problem whose 
magnitude and importance is becoming generally recognised. 
Attention has been drawn to malnutrition by the investigations 
of the British Medical Association, and by Sir John Orr's 
report, which suggested that the health of one half our popula- 
tion would be appreciably improved by a more adequate 
diet, and moreover, that the weekly expenditure on food of 
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= 
44 million people in this country fell below the standard 
aid down by the B.M.A. as.a “ minimum subsistence level.” 
The jnternational aspects of the question are stressed by 
the recent report of the League of Nations Committee. 

The most immediate problem is to ensure an adequate 
consumption of liquid milk. If this could be achieved 
about 90 per cent. of the deficiencies in the diets of the poorer 
classes would be made good. The Government’s Advisory 
Committee on Nutrition recommends a consumption of a 
int per head per day. The present average is about one half. 
For children they suggest about a pint and a half. The milk- 
jn-sehools scheme, admirable as far as it goes, only provides 
a third of a pint. Meanwhile we are paying a heavy subsidy, 
and millions of gallons of milk, about 30 per cent. of our 
total production, are being made into butter and cheese which 
we could quite easily import. A fair price must be maintained 
for the producer. This is the position that confronts the 
Mik Reorganisation Commission. It is to be hoped that 
they will not shrink from making demands on the Treasury. 
There can be no better investment for the future of the nation. 
—Yours truly, R. BRooMAN-WBITE, 


Arddarroch, Garelochhead, Dumbartonshire. 


THE DENTAL DANGER 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—In your notes on the above danger you quote Sir George 
Newman, the late chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
Health, describing dental decay “‘ as one of the great diseases 
of modern times,”” and you emphasise various excellent safe- 
guards against it and remedies for it. In two typical house- 
holds this week at their evening meal I saw first a hungry boy, 
who had come in late, swallowing rapidly small round potatoes 
floating in broth. This required no teeth and he cared not 
whether his teeth were sound or not. In another at tea-time 
the whole family were enjoying soft, new white bread and but- 
ter. One boy was taking big bites, and with each bit a gulp of 
tea; his sister, somewhat more refined, was sopping her bread 
and butter in her cup of tea; in neither case would there be 
any use for teeth. I ventured to remind them that this would 
result in bad teeth later on, ‘* Yes,”’ said the mother; ‘“ I 
have just paid a shilling for my daughter who is at work to go 
to the dentist.” As I came away another child was sucking 
a large round bal! of sticky sweetness outside. We see this 
all day long in all the streets, where the sweetshops are almost 
as numerous as the tobacconists. 

A county medical officer reports that of 7,300 children 
examined by school dentists between the ages of 12 and 13 only 
101 had a complete set free from caries; shall we say, not 
two per cent.? In Italy, we are told, white bread must not be 
used. We have many things to teach children now in the way 
of healthy activities, even to breathing properly. Could not 
our Board of Education, which is closely related to our Health 
Ministry, endeavour to spread a knowledge of how to eat at 
meal times and not to suck sweets in other times ? 

These old-fashioned ideas have saved one family from many 
dental troubles and from other evils dependent on them.— 
Yours, &e., HERBERT A. Day. 


82 Newmarket Road, Norwich. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—As a citizen quite unable to own any party political affilia- 
tion for reasons which seem to me both genuine and, in present 
conditions, inevitable, but deeply concerned—as we all must 
be—with the parlous state of Europe, may I ask a question 
which I think baffles the minds of many people ? What is the 
meaning of the term “ Collective Security *’ ? 

We know what it ought to mean; we know what it meant 
at the end of the War. But what does it mean in present cir- 
cumstances ? I am sure that a complete inability to obtain a 
satisfactory answer to that question is, and will be still more, 
a reason for the slump in the polls of both Government and 
Opposition candidates. The ordinary man may surely be 
pardoned for not knowing what to think. The question is 
also rendered more difficult of consideration because it has 
become somehow involved in the conflict of ideas between 
Secialism and Imperialism. What, indeed, is Socialism ? 

Are we to infer that our Left-wing leaders would be prepared 


to see us involved in war between, say, the Fascist Powers and 
Popular Front Governments such as that of Spain? If so, 
what is to happen if a country like Spain (or even France) 
should go Fascist ? 

My own opinion is that we are in process of witnessing the 
division of Europe into two camps—Bolshevist and Fascist— 
somewhat like the Reformation division between Catholics 
and Protestants in which Elizabeth played what seems to me 
to have been the only possible part to promote ultimate human 
welfare. Our Left-Wingers are far too ready to assume that 
the future is with Bolshevism. Is it useless to appeal to them 
to help to preserve British territory from a conflict which may 
have deadly consequences for them as well as for other people ? 

4 Ridge Mount, Leeds, 6. S. TETLEY, 


POLICE AND AMATEURS 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.]} 
Sm,—In your issue of June 19th your motoring expert, 
writing on risks of the road, suggests that there should be 
a regular publication of road casualty lists. He also remarks, 
on the subject of reporting to the police, ‘“‘ 1 cannot see 
why the police ... should welcome amateur assistance, 
the value of which they have no means of judging.” 

It seems to me that his suggestion is admirable, but that 
his remark misses the point. It is quite true that the police 
are sceptical, and rightly so, about individual complaints. 
But surely if A reports B for bad driving, giving place, time, 
number and brief details to the local police, it should be 
their business to forward the report to the police of the 
county in which B’s car is registered. If the latter receive 
several complaints about the same car, its local police should 
be told to look out for it. 

I believe that, if this procedure were adopted, a frequent 
broadcast appeal to motorists to report bad driving whenever 
possible would have some effect. There must be many 
careful drivers of long experience, besides myself, who have 
often refrained from making complaints, knowing that they 
would be disregarded. 

Of course such reporting and filing would mean extra 
work for the police, but somebody must do something, and 
fear of such reports might influence the road-hog at least to 
some extent.—I am, yours truly, C. E. Honey. 

Chilton Polden, Nr. Bridgwater, Somerset, 


MEXICO AND NEW MEXICO 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrartor.] 
Sir,—In your issue of June 12th, Mr. V. S. Pritchett, 
reviewing a book by a young American writer, Raymond 
Otis—Miguel of the Bright Mountain, published in England 
by Gollanez—makes certain errors of fact. 

“The growing habit of writing novels entirely about 
foreign people,” says Mr. Pritchett, ** has serious dangers. . . 
Miguel of the Bright Mountain illustrates this point very 
well . . . When he turns to the life of ordinary people in 
foreign countries, the novelist cannot fail to some extent to 
be superficial and misleading.” ‘Then, speaking of Mr. Otis’s 
book: ‘Its account of life in a small Mexican village has 
a certain tourist interest, and novelists, who are as sly as 
other kinds of tradesmen, are alive to the fact that there is 
nothing like an exotic scene for distracting a reader in a 
tedious narrative.” 

Your critic is, of course, entitled to his own view of Mr. 
Otis’s value as a novelist. But the American writer who 
publishes in England has surely the right to expect of the 
critic of a leading weekly some knowledge of American 
history and geography. Mr. Pritchett’s comment is based 
on the assumption that Mr. Otis is writing as a tourist in 
Mexico. On the contrary, Mr. Otis has lived since his 
maturity in the State of New Mexico, which has been a part 
of the United States since 1848. A native of Chicago with 
literary ambitions may choose to live in New Mexico, as a 
Londoner in Cornwall or Kent. It is a matter of where he 
can best work and put down roots. 

New Mexico has a population largely descended from the 
Spanish in blood and custom; Spanish interpreters are used 
in our Courts ; Spanish is more common than English as the 
spoken tongue. The citizens of the State of Anglo-Saxon 
descent do not live in a closed compartment but perforce 
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acquire a relationship to both Spanish and Indian neighbours 
that is bound up with all the acts of daily life... 

When the New Mexican of Spanish descent becomes wholly 
articulate, the New Mexican of English descent will probably 
desist from writing novels based on his regional material. 
Meanwhile, for an American novelist, whose home is in 
Santa Fe, .or Albuquerque or Taos, the inhabitant of a 
neighbouring hill village struggling with an adjustment to 
two cultures is a legitimate subject for fiction—as legitimate 
as the Negro for the South Carolinian, the Indian for the 
Oklahoman, the Russian Jew for the New Yorker.—Yours 
very truly, ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 

518 Camino de las Animas, Santa Fe, N.M. 

Mr. Pritchett writes: “I am glad that New Mexico has 
been part of the United States since 1848, but this does not 
make Mr. Otis a distinguished novelist. Neither does the 
fact that he has spent his maturity in the country he describes 
ensure that he will not foist upon the people of it wavs of 
thought which are alien. Hence ‘ serious dangers ’ to ‘ legiti- 
mate material.’ ” 


THE PALESTINE ROYAL COMMISSION 

[To the Editor of THE SpecTator.] 
Sir,—The Palestine Royal Commission will leave only when 
order has been restored. As the members of the Commission 
are not themselves intimately familiar with the subject of 
their inquiry, may I suggest that much time would be saved, 
and a better result achieved, if the Commission would utilise 
the interval to hear the evidence of representatives of the 
Arab and Jewish viewpoints available at the moment in 
London? This procedure would clear a good deal of the 
ground, and permit the Commission to go to Palestine 
with a detailed programme of the material which they will 
have to examine on the spot. 

Since writing my last letter, I learn that the Zionists deny 
their readiness to make the gesture of good-will referred to 
in the report of The Times of July 24th. This disposes of 
my approval of the presumed act, and I may add here that 
I intend to raise before the Royal Commission the question 
as to whether the reservation of Art. 4 of the Mandate that 
the Zionist Organisation shall be recognised as the Jewish 
Agency “so long as its organisation and constitution are 
in the opinion of the Mandatory appropriate’? should not be 
made operative in the light of the material which I will 
submit. It does not seem that a satisfactory solution of 
the Palestinian problem can be achieved without a radical 
reorganisation of the Jewish Agency calculated to bring 
about a more healthy representation of the Jewish people 
and the Jewish interest in Palestine. A careful study of 
the history, policies, constitution and administrative and 
financial practices of the Zionist Organisation and the Jewish 
Agency which it dominates will bear out this point.—Yours 
faithfully, WILuiAM BLUMBERG, 

12 Castle Street, S.W.11. 


PALESTINE IMMIGRATION 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. William Blumberg refers to a report in The. Times 
of July 24th, and writes: ‘* I see that the Zionists have com- 
plied with my suggestion and offered to renounce the Labour 
schedule for Jewish immigrants into Palestine which is due in 
October.” He is absolutely mistaken. He apparently refers 
to an inquiry alleged to have been addressed to the Higher 
Arab Committee as to “ what guarantees it could offer that 
order would be restored in Palestine supposing that the Zion- 
ists were to renounce the Labour schedule for Jewish immi- 
grants.” 

In consequence of this story, which is entirely unfounded, 
the Executive of thé Zionist Organisation and of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine have emphatically declared that their 
representatives in Jerusalem and London, headed by Dr. 
Weizmann, have informed the Government orally and in 
writing that they are firmly opposed to any form of stoppage 
of immigration. The Executive have issued a warning to the 
public not to be misled by such false rumours, which are 
clearly designed to strengthen the hands of the Arab terrorists. 
— Yours faithfully, IsraEL COHEN. 

The Zionist Organisation, 

77 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


——S 


; ~~. A LAND UTILISATION SURVEY 
sD [To ‘the Editor of Tur Sprcraton.] 
Str,—In case any of your readers should have been 
by the paragraph which appeared in your issue of July 17th 
will you allow me to state that the Land Utilisation Survey 
of Britain, to which reference was there made, is an entirely 
independent organisation under the auspices of the University 
of London (through the London School of Economies) and 
supported by private donations, grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Pilgrim Trust and by the sales of its 
‘publications ?. Its immediate aim is to record the existing 
use of every acre of England. Wales and Scotland in the 
hope that this national stocktaking of land use will Serve 
as a standard of comparison with the past, a contribution 
towards the study of present problems and a basis of plannins 
for the future. The field work, carried out by 20,9) 
volunteers, is virtually complete, and the results are bein; 
published as a series of coloured maps on the scale of i 
inch to one mile (of which 40 sheets have now been issued) 
and as a General Report in 87 County parts (of which the 
part for Berkshire has just been issued). } 

We hope that our work will be of service to our friends 
of the C.P.R.E. as well as to many others, but I venture 
to think they would not wish to be regarded as responsible 
for it.—Yours truly, L. DupDLEy Stamp, Director, 

The Land Utilisation Survey of Britain, 

London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W.C, 2. 


DIETETIC ECONOMY 
{To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Whilst agreeing with Mr. E. S. P. Haynes that beer js 
‘**abominably overtaxed,” I would cross pens with him when 
he says that it is almost “ deleterious in quality.” Because 
of taxation, brewers have been compelled to brew a milder 
beverage for general consumption which, whilst it hasn't 
the “ body” so beloved by pre-War drinkers, is, nevertheless, 
a healthy, honest drink. And for those able to pay the 
price, there are still beers with plenty of ‘ body,” and as 
wholesome as any ever brewed in this or any other country, 
—Yours faithfully, A. H. O iver, 
105 Walworth Road, Hitchin, Herts. 


LORD DARLING 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] ; 
Sir,—I am engaged upon the biography of the late Lord 
Darling. The book wes authorised by Lord Darling in his 
lifetime, and, until the date of his death I was preparing 
it with his assistance ; I am now carrying on with the approval 
of his executors. 

I should be very grateful if those who had letters from 
Lord Darling which would be of interest in the biography, 
would be so kind as to lend them to me. Every care will be 
taken of the letters, and after having copies made, I shall 
return the originals to their owners.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, DEREK WALKER-SMITH. 

2 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


DAME ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I have been asked by the Council. of Lady Margaret 
Hall to write a memoir of Dame Elizabeth Wordsworth, the 
first principal of the Hall. Her family has with great generosity 
put at my disposal a large collection of letters, papers and 
diaries, and has given me much help; _ and _ friends and 
members of the Hall have also sent letters and reminiscences. 
I shall be most grateful for the use of any further letters or 
information of which I am ignorant, and I will copy and return 
very quickly any papers which your readers are kind enough 
to send me. EvreLYN M. JAMISON, 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


A WOODCOCK’S THIRD SITTING? 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTatror.] 
Sir,—A short distance from my house there can be seen a 
woodcock sitting on four eggs. This is surely a very exceptional 
event at this time of year. It is well known that woodcock 
will breed twice in a season. Can this be a third sitting ?— 
Yours faithfully, 
Haverthwaite, 


Mise] 


Bryan FELM« 


Ulverston, Lancs, 
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Still Another ‘“‘ Hamlet” Problem 


By W. J. LAWRENCE 


Seeing that few stage classics have undergone such a 
microscopic examination as Hamlet, and that none has 
created so much speculation or aroused so much controversy, 
it is remarkable that there should remain a riddle set by its 
texts which, whether or no anybody has noticed it, nobody 
has attempted to read. The question is, regarding the original 
presentation of the play, was the fair Ophelia borne to her 
last resting-place enclosed in a coffin or openly on a bier? 
When one comes to consider that poser one is rather surprised 
to find that there exists evidence warranting either view to be 
taken, and that serious difficulties bar the way to a conclusion. 

What we require to bear in mind in dealing with the question 
at issue is that upon it more than one early text of the play has 
bearing. It is necessary to consult (1) the First Quarto, which 
embodies an abbreviated surreptitious version of the tragedy, 
made for the use of a troupe of strollers; (2) the Second 
Quarto, giving the earliest known version of the genuine text ; 
and finally (3) the Folio variant. Let us look at the stage 
directions in all three relative to the entrance of the funeral 
procession. ‘The spurious quarto has “ Enter King and 
Queene, leartes, ard other Lordes, with a Priest after a 
coffin,’ the Second Quarto, ‘“‘Enter K. Q. Laertes and the 
corse,” and the Folio, ‘“* Enter King, Queene, Laertes, and a 
Coffin, with Lords attendant.’”’ Obviously incomplete, the 
direction in the genuine quarto is vague enough in all con- 
science in its mention of ** the corse,’ which may be taken to 
mean exactly what you please, but the other directions agree 
on the point, and, if two to one may be looked upon as a good 
working majority, there is nothing for it but to conclude that 
Ophelia was borne in in a coffin. Yet, stage directions apart, 
the two genuine texts present evidence running counter to that 
otherwise sensible deduction. As a matter of fact, purely on 
the strength of what is said in the play, more than one 
Shakespearian scholar of note has gained the impression that 
the mortal remains of Hamlet’s only lady-love were brought 
in openly on a bier. Thus, one finds Professor Dover Wilson, 
in discussing the Graveyard scene in his recent book, What 
Happens in Hamlet,” writing : 

‘“* Moreover, when the shrouded figure is borne in, and its identity 
is made plain, the man who has just been moralising almost tear- 
fully upon the remains of a jester dead three-and- twenty years 
ago, can find nothing to uttcr but unconcerned surprise, ‘Ww hat, 
the fair Ophelia!’ It is very much what he says when he comes 
upon her first in the nunnery scene; and he could hardly have 
said less had he recognised ‘the pretty daughter of his washer- 
woman being borne to her burial.” 

(It is risky to go off at a tangent, but I cannot resist the 
temptation to say that a good deal depends on the manner in 
which Hamlet's ejaculation is uttered. It is on record that 
Henderson infused a world of pathos into the line.) 

Fortified by the stage directions, one would perhaps be 
justified in maintaining that, in his reference to “the shrouded 
figure,” Mr. Dover Wilson begs the question, were it not for 
the arresting circumstance that the point remains to be argued. 
But it will suffice now to remark how curious it is, if the corpse 
was brought in uncoffined, that Hamlet, as he stands unseen 
with Horatio at the back of the stage, not only fails to identify 
It, but is not even sure of its sex. All he says, when he notices 
the maimed rites, is 

“|. . this doth betoken, 
The corse they follow did with despearte hand 
Fordo its own life: *twas of some estate, 
Couch we a while and marke.” 

it is not until Laertes tells the priest that his sister will be a 
ministering angel when he lies howling that it suddenly dawns 
upon him who is being buried. Should anybody have audacity 
enough to argue that here we have proof that Hamlet suffered 


from myopia, one only needs to reply that he himself averred 
that when the wind was southerly he knew a hawk from a 
handsaw, a distinction that nobody nowadays would be able 
to make. Nor is this the only objection to an uncoffined 
Ophelia that the text warrants. Let the manner in which she 
was borne in be what it might, it may be taken that poor Ros: 
of May was already lying in her grave when the Queen s2id 
** Sweets to the sweet—farewell”’ and scattered over her a 
tribute of rosemary. Afterwards, Laertes, in cursing the man 
who had brought calamity upon his sister, bids the gravedigger 
refrain from filling in the earth ** Till I have caught her once 
more in my arms,” a longing which he at once proceeds to 
gratify. On this point the two genuine texts are in thorough 
accord, but the spurious quarto (which alone positively inform: 
us that ‘* Laertes leapes into the grave” and that * Hamlet 
leapes in after Laertes ’’) fails to make Laertes express any 
desire to take up his sister in a last embrace, but simply repre- 
sents him as saying, “‘ Forbeare the earth a while: sister, 
farewell.’ The inference would be that, whatever the method 
adopted in town, a coffin was used in the country. 

Up to the present the supporters of the bier theory have 
done most of the scoring, but now comes their most serious 
set-back. Following upon Laertes’ outburst, Hamlet rushes 
forward and responds in kind, and a violent struggle between 
the two takes place in the grave. Are we to believe that 
both were so far lost to all sense of decency that they could 
ruthlessly trample under foot the body of the woman they had 
dearly loved ? For that matter, can we ccnczive that Hamlet 
would have jumped down upon an uncoffined body at the 
outset of the quarrel ? Of a sursty, these are nice questions, 
but they demand an answer. Much depends on our forming 
a proper estimate of the characteristics of the Elizabethan 
audience. Accustomed as it was to see horrible sights both 
inside and outside the playhouse, it was undoubtedly of the 
toughest fibre, yet it would be folly to affirm that it was wholly 
lacking either in human feeling or honest sentiment. And 
Shakespeare himself must be given some credit for his know- 
ledge of the fitness of things. 

Catching at any straw in the endeavour to arrive at a 
solution of the problem, one turns in desperation to stage 
tradition, only to find that stage tradition can give little 
help. The misfortune is that hardly any of the old con- 
ventions which ruled in great measure in matters of Shake- 
spearean representation can be shown to have had primeval 
authority. Let it be said, however, for what it is worth, that 
tradition ordained that Ophelia should be coffined. It is true 
that there have been revivals of the play within living memory 
when the rule was flouted, and the body brought in on a bier, 
but in these cases, if I mistake not, the issue was evaded. 
As for the tradition itself, its quondam potency is amusingly 
illustrated by a story told many years ago by Sir Frank 
Benson in a contribution to The Nineteenth Century and After, 
even if it must be conceded that the yarn is of the “ ben 
trovato ” order. Once upon a time, at a provincial representa- 
tion of Hamlet, the property-man had been so remiss that he 
had somehow failed to provide a coffin for Ophelia, and, 
when it was called for, he had no other resource than to 
make use of the grandfather’s clock standing in the green- 
room, which, when suitably draped in black, formed a fairly 
efficient substitute. All went off swimmingly until the fair 
Ophelia was lowered into her grave, and then, alas! the 
clock struck eleven. 

It is a thousand pities to check honest laughter, but alack, 
there is a fatal flaw in the story. When laid on its back, your 
grandfather’s clock is the most paradoxical of old contraptions, 
for then it goes on strike—and neither goes nor strikes, 
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Undiscovered Asia 

News from Tartary. By Peter Fleming. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
News from Tartary is one of the rare books about which one 
can legitimately use the phrase “‘ eagerly awaited.’’ When, 
early last summer, a brief note in the Press told us that Mr. 
Fleming had appeared at Kashgar after seven months of 
unexplained absence, we could be pretty certain that he 
had done something interesting. Later, when his articles 
appeared in The Times, we realised how sensational his 
and his companion’s achievement had been, but newspaper 
articles are far from being the best means of communicating 
a narrative of this kind; they suggest, it is true, the main 
structure ofa journey ; they place in all too great a prominence 
the dramatic incidents ; but they necessarily omit the day 
to day routine; the delays and uncertainties, the minor 
vexations—whole drab, uneventful patches of sheer hard 
work and discomfort which form the very stuff of travel, 
of which Mr. Fleming’s style and attitude make him the most 
felicitous of chroniclers. 

Here at last we have the journey ‘in book form,” and let 
me at once congratulate the publishers on that form. It is 
one of the best produced books, and certainly one of the 
cheapest that I have had the pleasure to handle. The photo- 
graphs with which it is extravagantly scattered are all 
admirable, many of them of very great beauty. There is 
even a comprehensive and, I think, quite superfluous index. 

Superfluous because this is not a book that anyone will 
read as a definitive, scholarly treatise. Mr. Fleming is the 
first to admit that. “The world’s stock of knowledge— 
geographical, ethnological, meteorological, what you will— ”’ 
he says, “ gained nothing from our journey.” There are 
far easier paths by which to reach India than Mr. Fleming’s 
route ; there are, in fact, none harder. Just as mountaineers 
will risk their lives to seek a‘ peak easily ascended on the 
other side by funicular railway, Mr. Fleming undertook his 
stupendous journey for its own sake. Getting across country, 
overcoming difficulties that he has deliberately courted, 
ticking off the mileage stage by stage—these are clearly 
Mr. Fleming’s primary interests ; there are other secondary 
interests of which he takes full advantage—some sport of a 
haphazard kind, some enchanting encounters with odd people 
on the road, the provision of intelligence which the Foreign 
Offices of more than one nation greatly coveted about the 
condition of a totally isolated province. This last was 
what Mr. Fleming’s editor wanted ; it was what gave political 
importance to the trip; but reading Mr. Fleming’s narrative 
we cannot avoid the conviction that probably to him, certainly 
to his companion, it was a secondary aim. 

The figures are startling. Mr. Fleming covered over 
three thousand miles, for the most part across ground that 
was both physically and politically unmapped; he took 
seven months; he spent £150. He and his Swiss heroine 
formed the sole constant constituent of the expedition. 
They changed animals and guides repeatedly ; they seldom 
had anything with them that could legitimately be called 
either a guard or a servant ; they “lived on the country ” 
in a way which will seem incredible to all ordinary travellers ; 
they were grotesquely under-equipped by all normal standards. 
When I read Mr. Fleming’s catalogue of his outfit, I thought 
of the immense crates of foodstuffs, medicine and ammunition, 
telescopes and camp furniture and tropical underwear which, 
shortly afterwards, were to be disembarked at Djibouti 
to support the special correspondents in the hotels of Addis 
Ababa and Harar. I cannot help thinking that Mr. Fleming 
was recklessly ascetic. He got through, as we all know, 
but by a series of happy coineidences, the failure of any 
one of which might have been fatal. Another two pack 
animals, another two men, another £100 would have been 
reasonable. He certainly had good reason at the outset 
to avoid attention; if the Chinese authorities had guessed 
his ultimate destination he would never have been allowed 
to leave Lanchow, but later he found that his impoverished 
appearance told against him. More ingenuity in embarking 
stores would seem to me to bring the expedition nearer the 
requirements of theologically justifiable risk. 

It is a radical disadvantage of a book of this kind, which 
no literary skill can possibly disguise, that the reader knows 
it ended happily. It was the unique quality of Mr. Fleming's 
Brazilian Adventure that the reader did not know until the 


SS 


last pages who was going to win. Mr. Fleming Assures ys 
that he did not expect to get through; we believe him byt 
with the clear evidence of his success before us it is hard to 
share his anxiety. It is only after one has finished readin 
and begins counting up his chances that one sees how oan 
naturally consistent was his good luck. Nothing ever Went 
seriously wrong. But Mr. Fleming had no reason to expect it 

There is no need at this stage of his career to comment 
on Mr. Fleming’s literary style. It is as well known as an 
English writer’s. He lacks poetry and aesthetic interest 
and he wisely never attempts to counterfeit them. It is 
rather better to be Doughty than Fleming, but it is a great 
deal better to be Fleming than a sham Doughty. He never 
allows himself a shoddy phrase; he often achieves one of 
memorable wit and pungency. He has great clarity in 
analysing a political situation. The situation in Sinkiang 
was so obscure before Mr. Fleming went there that most 
well-educated Englishmen failed to realise that there was 
any mystery. What Mr. Fleming found I leave to readers 
of his book. To me at least it was quite new and quite 
thrilling to learn that imperialistic expansion and the gas. 
bombing of savage peoples can be carried on by a Marxian 
as well as by a Fascist or Democratic State. I hope some 
of the English Socialists who can read, will read Mr. Fleming's 
chapters about Soviet penetration in Sinkiang. 

I have only one complaint about Mr. Fleming's writing, 
and that a small one. I detect a note which at times rings 
rather pharisaical in Mr. Fleming’s repeated protestations 
of honesty. Not once but again and again he pauses to 
remind us that a less austere and objective writer might 
have let himself go in an insincere purple patch. We who 
know and admire Mr. Fleming’s work need no such reminder 


and I for one slightly resented it. Evetyn Waveu 


A Contrast in Bishops 
mes — Talbot. By Gwendolen Stephenson. (S.P.C.K, 
Os. 6d. 
Connop Thirtwall. By John Connop Thirlwall, Junr. (S8.P.C.K, 
12s. 6d.) 
ON going to stay in the country recently I was much rebuked 
for arriving with an ostentatious pile of my own books, among 
which were these. It was suggested that it was hardly less 
offensive than bringing one’s own food. As to the social rights 
and wrongs of such conduct I offer no opinion, but of its 
wisdom I remain convinced. The fashionable novel, with its 
dreary, sex-tortured victims living lives of such unutterable 
misery as only a female novelist can invent is not yet every- 
body's taste, and I have still an old-fashioned fondness for 
reading about pleasant, happy, characters. For that reason 
I thoroughly enjoyed this life of Bishop Talbot. A 
superficial—but inevitable—remark to make on finishing this 
book would be: ‘ How fortunate to be born a Talbot, how 
fortunate to take a double first, how fortunate to marry into 
the vast, united Lyttelton family, how fortunate to have no 
financial anxieties, and how natural to ascend by easy stages 
to the steep glories of Farnham Castle.’ No doubt good 
fortune played its part in his career, but it was something 
more than good fortune which made him conspicuously 
successful as head of an Oxford college, Vicar of a great 
industrial parish, and Bishop of provincial and London 
dioceses. He cannot have owed much to his preaching, 
despite a fine appearance, manner and voice, because the 
fairness of his mind made him see both sides of a question too 
clearly. And as Baron von Hiigel said of him, “* he was not a 
great thinker.” His greatness lay in his character, and even 
those who never knew him could not read this book without 
being conscious of that commanding, Christian guidance 
which was so familiar to all who knew him well and s0 
apparent to all who came into contact with him. He had, too, 
a challenging pride and confidence in the Church to which he 
belonged. He once described himself as belonging “ Not, 
thank God, to some supercilious Anglicanism, coldly superior 
to Rome, . . . but to a Church which has been guided to 
the difficult task of cleaving to the old in spite of all that has 
discredited it, and welcoming the new...” He had none 
of that unchristian jingoism which marked some of his 
colleagues during the War, and his famous allusion, in 1919, 
to “ poor, downtrodden Germans ” brought down on him the 
full blast of outraged bourgeois patriotism. And when he 
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saw his second son off to the Boer War he described the 
crowded ship “ with hurrahing men moving off in the most 
jovely afternoon,” but added: “I don’t think glamour helps 
me at all.” Lady Stephenson has discharged her difficult 
task admirably, though here and there the reader may find 
himself regretting that her prose, which is clear and simple, 
had not filled more of the book to the exclusion of some of 
the Bishop’s letters. 

Bishop Thirlwall, who lived from 1797 to 1875, was certainly 
not such a pleasant personality as Bishop Talbot: indeed, 
his character was sufficiently bleak and his life sufficiently 
unhappy to fit him for a prominent place in a modern novel. 
He was called to the Bar in 1825, was miserable in London, 
and in 1827 returned to Trinity, his old college at Cambridge, 
to teach. In 1834 Thirlwall’s activities in striving to secure 
the admission of dissenters to the University led the Master 
to ask him to resign. There followed one of those university 
squabbles in which the written and spoken word are put to 
their most offensive use by academic warriors. After a few 
months Brougham, who was a fine judge of controversialists, 
rewarded him with the Yorkshire living of Kirby Underdale. 
In Yorkshire he completed his Greek History, for which he is 
principally remembered today. In 1840 Melbourne appointed 
him to the see of St. David’s, and in that distant corner of 
Great Britain he spent the remainder of his life. For Thirlwall 
it was a fatal appomtment, and what was worse he must have 
lived to become conscious of his failure. In the first year 
of his episcopate Milman, who went to stay with him, wrote : 
“Though he has a most charming residence in the vale of the 
Towy, with the blue river at the end of his lawn, and romantic 
hills all around . . . it is impossible not to see that he is 
oppressed by uncongenial business, pining after congenial 
society, and looking with a longing eye at books which are 
surprised to find themselves so long undisturbed on his shelves.” 
It is true that the bishopric offered to him new fields for his 
exceptional gifts of intellect, but in London not in Wales. 
In the House of Lords and as a chairman of the Old Testament 
Revision Company he did valuable work for the Church. But 
as Bishop of St. David’s he must be accounted a failure. In 
spite of paying his flock the considerable compliment of 
mastering their language, he treated his clergy (admittedly a 
rough and uncouth collection of men) with studied rudeness 
and frigid contempt. In fact, the Welsh always said that the 
Bishop was accompanied by a large dog trained to know and 
to bite curates. Yet Thirlwall was by no means an inhuman 
monster, as is shown by his oddly affectionate correspondence 
with Miss Betha Johnes. He was one of the many leaders of 
the Church whose talents demanded reward but whose tem- 
perament should have limited that reward to an intellectual 
eentre. A pupil of Thirlwall’s once said, and those who 
contrast the characters and careers of Bishops Talbot and 
Thirlwall could hardly fail to echo the remark, ‘* I am all for 


good and not great Bishops.” Rocer FvLrorp. 


Ben Jonson 
The Poems of Ben Jonson. Edited by Bernard H. Newdigate. 
(Blackwell. 31s. 6d.) 

OnE thinks, of course, of Volpone, or The Alchemist, or The 
Silent Woman, or perhaps of some of the remarks in Dis- 
coveries, whenever Ben Jonson occurs to one. It is seldom 
that the poet rises to the mind, and one hardly remembers, 
even, that he wrote ‘“ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
or “ See the chariot at 4and here of Love,’’—the last stanza 
of which is the best known—or ‘‘ Queen and Huntress Chaste 
and Fair.” Yet, as Mr. Newdigate points out in his preface 
to his handsome and scholarly edition, for years Jonson 
wrote verse only, abjuring the plays that exposed him to 
mob-criticism ; and that he would have wished to be remem- 
bered as the Horace of his age. It is true, however, that his 
lyrical or elegiac verses do not catch one by the heart-strings, 
hor stir the imaginative faculties to any high degree: yet, 
when one has read his poetry as a whole one knows that there 
has been an utterance. A voice has spoken; and it was an 
important voice. 

It must have seemed fresher, stranger, more exciting, to 
his contemporaries than it does to us, used as they were to 
the Petrarchian convention, the splendid romantic outpourings 
of Marlowe and Shakespeare, or the decoration and sensuous- 
ness of Spenser. For he introduced something that was 


lacking, and that was to have a tremendous effect on a century 
at least of English verse-writing, namely closeness of texture, 
** decorum,” and homeliness of speech, which he got from the 
Latin poets. But he was no mere imitator. As Denham 
declared, he wore the garb but not the clothes of the ancients : 
** Horace his wit, and Virgil’s state, 
He did not steal, but emulate .. .’ 

and emulated so well that he made them part and parcel 
of the English tradition, as witness the work of his “ sons,” 
notably Herrick. His translations from the Latin are as 
English as English can be: even the pungent coarseness of 
the Latin poets becomes blunt, rather, with him. Whatever 
eloth he used, he cut it to fit his own tun-like bulk. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to see what he was at is to 
watch him at work Englishing, or Anglicising, Catullus, 
through Vivamus, mea Lesbia (V) and Quaeris, quot mihi 
basiationes (VII) : 

** Come my Celia, let us prove, 
While we may, the sports of love ; 
Time will not be ours, for ever ; 
He, at length, our good will sever. 
Send not then his guifts in vaine. 
Sunnes, that set, may rise againe : 
But if once we loose this light, 
Tis, with us, perpetuall night . . 


” 


It has not got the sense of terrifying prevision that lurks 


behind 
** nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
nox est perpetua una dormienda.” 
and you may feel that Campion did it better with 
‘** Then must we sleepe one ever-during night ; ”’ 
but while both evaded the da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 
and so on, an arithmetic which might easily become boring 
in English after the tremendous opening, Jonson made a 
poem as hard, as hard-boiled, if you like, as that of Catullus, 
whereas Campion is a little sweet and soft, lutenish as you 
might say. And, moreover, the ambiguity of “ this light ” 
adds something of the quality given by the emotions sliding 
across each other, which, even if made too much of in these 
days, is certainly an important element in poetry. 

The next poem is a triumph; and here Jonson combines 
two poems, in which the arithmetical passage of V runs 
quite naturally into 

** Till you equall with the store, 

All the grass that Rumney yields, 

Or the sands in Chelsey fields, 

Or the drops in silver Thames .. . 
thus translating the Lybian sands, and so on. And if “ In 
the silent summer nights ” has not got the tremendous hush 
of dum tacet nox, yet both poems are themselves complete, 
all at one level of emotive apprehension. They live by their 
own strength as a statement of a certain aspect of life and 
its congruous emotion : and they are native. 

It was Jonson’s capacity for making statements (a form of 
poetry that Dryden was to develop to the full in another way) 
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that transformed a different vein of poetic inspiration, and 
produced, of all unlikely things, the Metaphysicals. Mr. 
Leavis has lately stressed the connexion; but it is only 
when we read certain things of Jonson’s with Donne in 
mind, that we see why it was that Jonson admired Donne, 
and why Donne, most certainly, respected Jonson. 









































**°Tis true, I’m broke! Vowes, Oathes, and all I had 
Of credit lost. And I am now run madde : 
Or doe upon my selfe some desperate ill ; 
This sadness makes no approaches, but to kill...” 
































The attack, the phrasing, is the same, even down to the 
necessary elision, which Donne would have marked with an 
apostrophe while preserving the liquidated letter. The 
homeliness too is the same, even more recognisably so, 
perhaps, in (what is ascribed to Donne also) : 


“cc TT, 



































o make the Doubt cleare that no Woman’s true, 
Was it my fate to prove it full in you ?”’ 











; 





The whole “ Elegie” is equally direct ; more direct even 
than Donne’s usual manner: for Jonson, though he does 
not eschew the image, avoids the conceit, or soon drops it, 
as he does the one about being broke. He is not, of course, 
a metaphysical poet ; but of the qualities that belonged to 
that school he had the one that endured the longest, and is 
continually being revived, the quality of prose phrasing and 
prose diction. 


















































But it is not merely as an “ influence’ that Jonson is 
important. - He exists in his own right. One gets the sense 
of the man from his verse, the vigour, the common sense, 
the appreciation of all that was excellent. There is nothing 
of the transcendentalist about him; he was no visionary : 
and since he was so thoroughly urban, if there are no native 
wood-notes wild, there is what you would expect, urbanity, 
the sense of a great tradition, and the responsibility of handing 
it on. There is little call to adore Ben Jonson, but like him 
one must, with an affection built on respect. He will never 
be a popular poet; he is of the race of Dryden, Samuel 
Johnson and Landor, men whose work, if it seems to some 
to lack exaltation, to be merely sublime rhetoric, is necessary 
to the authority and sanity of the English muse. 
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Antinominalism 


The Unlimited Community. By J. W. Friend and J. Fiebleman. 
(Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 




















A xBoox about how everyone will be One at the end of 
Progress, by Feebleman and Friend—it might come out 
of a list in an Evelyn Waugh farce, and this ribald impulse 
does not mislead you as regards the part emphasised by 
the title. The central thought is an attack on present-day 
* nominalism,” very clearly conducted, in the course of 
which we are told that order in time is misleading and 
unimportant (e.g., for the study of comparative religion) 
because it does not show the logical and causal principles 
at work. This does not fit well on to the belief that progress 
in time is inevitable. The book arrives at that climax by a 
great deal of play with the word ‘* value,” certainly obscure 
and probably fallacious. One speaks of the value of a 
function at a given time meaning only a number, and of 
the value of a scientific theory meaning its usefulness, not 
its moral worth; it may be true that moral values are 
inherent even in the notions of physics, but mere jumping 
about on the ladder of this complex word is‘no kind of proof. 
The sciences, we are told, have worked so far because they 
measured “the functions of value at the lower level,’? and 
the reason the social sciences fail to advance is that they 
do not face the problem of measuring value at the higher 
levels they require. This may well be sound criticism, but 
the danger of the pun on value comes out in the author's 
‘grotesque attempts at the end to give formulae about value 
themselves. Persistence varies as beauty over goodness, 
and the reason we still have microbes with us is that while 
very beautiful they are not very good. There is also an 
argument that it is merely logical to be completely altruistic, 
while elsewhere (p. 311) “it must follow that our feelings 
and impulses are logical’; this is the opposite fallacy to 
Pareto’s proof that they are shockingly illogical—logic is 
merely irrelevant. 
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The interest of the book is in the claim th 
cannot advance much further without ov 
metaphysics. What makes a man get an important ; 
an important question, even if one of psychology rather than 
philosophy ; but the answer given here (that he gets jt 
from first principles) has to force its evidence a good deal 
“Surely ” the great astronomers did not work by “ accumt. 
Jating innumerable facts and refraining from large generalisg. 
tions.” Well, Tycho Brahe did little else, and Ke 
his three rules by taking Tycho’s facts and trying out any 
rule he could think of, year after year. ‘ For thousands 
of years men had seen light and heavy falling at the same 
speed’ without generalising from this collection of facts, 
The truth is more fantastic; the obvious objection to 
Aristotle’s view had been made in classical times, and dig 
not even require induction, only looking at one case; the 
difficulty was to make people accept it. There is no argu. 
ment here for theory against observation because both failed, 
and the only explanation in the field is Piaget's psycho. 
logical one. 


at the sciences 
erhauling their 


dea jg 


Pler got 


Thus it is not very impressive when the authors object to 
workers in anthropology and suchlike that they need g 
fundamental idea not masses of facts ; the impressive thing 
would be to produce the idea. All we learn from the old 
astronomers is that the human mind must labour against 
unknown forces which make the obvious invisible to it, and 
does best by an arduous churning of a mixture of facts and 
theories. It is true that anthropologists now tend to publish 
masses of facts about one tribe, but not because they cannot 
generalise—because they distrust the bold generalisations 
already made. It is true that there is a fundamental trouble 
about theories of value in economics, because people are 
not the ‘‘ economic man”; but this takes you no further— 
they don’t value things by a metaphysical standard either, 
Of course a scientist often needs to examine his first principles, 
but it is no use talking as if this was never done, and if 


done would be a panacea. Winu1am Empeson 


A Jane Austen Character 


Romilly-Edgeworth Letters : 1813-1818. With an introduction 
and notes by Samuel Henry Romilly. (Murray. 9s.) 


ANNE GARBETT, whose letters to Maria Edgeworth are here 
published for the first time, was very much a woman of 
the age she lived in. She had just that combination of 
pungent wit and tenderness which characterises the heroines 
of Jane Austen. The eldest of the three daughters of Francis 
Garbett of Knill Court, on the marches of Wales, she lived 
the agreeable life of country entertaining, interspersed with 
diary-keeping, which was no bad preparation for the larger 
world she was later to enter as the wife of Samuel Romilly. 
She married him in 1798, after which the diary-keeping 
gave way to the business of making her husband happy, 
an occupation in which she was entirely successful. In 1813 
she met Maria Edgeworth, who was seven years her senior, 
and found in her the perfect friend and correspondent. 

It is well that this was so, for the letters in which Lady 
Romilly kept her friend in Ireland informed of the doings 
of London society could not well be more amusing. The 
picture which they draw of Mme. de Staél is particularly 
brilliant. Thus : 


** She is in despair at our custom of leaving the gentlemen after 
dinner, and when we ascend to the Drawing Room a few questions 
as to the whos, the wheres, and the whens is all she deigns us, 
and she hears our answers as if she heard them not. One evening 
she got into something like conversation with me about Lady 
Davy, when all at once she exclaimed, ‘ Ah voila les Messieurs ” 
and off she flew leaving me to finish my sentence to the empty 
winds.” 


No: Mme. de Staél was decidedly not a woman’s woman. 
Lady Romilly, who genuinely admired her, nevertheless 
found her perpetual fireworks somewhat fatiguing, and it 
is with quiet malice that she reports Rogers’ mot on being 
asked whether the lioness had really arrived in England: 
“She is waiting at Harwich, that she may be sure that the 
coast is quite clear, and Miss Edgeworth gone, before she 
makes her appearance.” It must have given Lady Romilly 
much pleasure to be able to pass on this dewdrop. Another 
and even more amusing witticism which she reports is that of 
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the Duke of Devonshire who, on hearing of Mme. de Staél’s 

iage, said : ** I find that Mme. de Staél is going to make 
uae man of Rocca at last *°—which is a perfect comment 
on the lady’s character. 

Everyone opening this book will at once turn to the index 
in search of Byron’s name ; and he will not be disappointed. 
po two passages in which Byron is mentioned show a con- 
siderable perspicacity, deprived of censoriousness, which is 
the characteristic note of the letters as a whole. The first 
announces the circumstances of the poet’s deplorable marriage, 
the second refers to its result which, as everyone knows, 
was the calling-in of Samuel Romilly to deal with Lady 
Byron's separation. Lady Romilly confesses herself bound 
by her husband’s position to reveal nothing to her friend; 
put she feels herself at liberty to pass on what she supposes 
to be common knowledge, that ‘** within a few hours of their 
Marriage he told her that he had only married her to be 
revenged upon her.” And she adds: “I am afraid that 
they were not idle words spoken without meaning.” The 
supposition was correct, if rather too mildly put. 

Lady Romilly’s literary discrimination appears to have 
been considerably less than her worldly wisdom, if we may 
judge by her views on Emma and Mansfield Park. The 
latter she damns with faint praise, the former she describes 
as containing ‘little to remember.” But it would be a 
great mistake to judge these letters, or their author, by such 
vagaries. The emphasis should be placed elsewhere—on 
the worldly wisdom to which I have referred, on the unfailing 
humour, the excellently conversational style, the good sense 
and warmth of heart, and on the invaluable insight into 
the daily life of the age which this book affords. The editing, 
by Sir Samuel Romilly’s grandson, has been extremely well 
done, and the introduction and notes leave nothing to be 


desired. Epwarp SACKVILLE WEsT. 


Human Life in Russia 


in Russia. By Ewald Ammende. (Allen and 


10s. 6d.) 

Dr. AMMENDE, who died at the end of last year, before this 
book could be published, was a German from the former 
Baltic provinces of Russia, and after the War became an 
Estonian citizen. He devoted the last fifteen years of his 
life to the cause of oppressed minorities, and was one of the 
organisers of the Minorities Congress which still meets annually 
at Geneva. Having known Russia well before the War, he 
helped to organise relief there during the famine of 1920-21, 
and visited the country several times in the earlier years of 
the Soviet régime. He was not in Russia during the famine 
of 1932-33, but played a large part in securing publicity for 
the terrible conditions prevailing there at that time, and 
in appealing for help to various organisations, including the 
League of Nations and the Red Cross. As is well known, 
however, the Soviet Government officially denied the existence 
of the famine, and no relief could be sent. 


Human Life 
Unwin. 


The value of this powerfully written and gruesome book 
is that it brings together for the first time the available 
evidence about the Russian famine of 1933. The evidence 
comes, of course, from abroad ; and sinee foreign eye-witnesses 
were few, it is necessarily scrappy and unsystematic. The 
areas principally affected—almost the whole of the Ukraine 
and the northern Caucasus—are known. The number of 
deaths (there have been estimates ranging from two to ten 
million) can never be anything but guesswork. Starvation 
as a cause of death does not in any case permit of precise 
statistics. Dr. Ammende has been careful to use, with a 
few minor exceptions, accounts which can be regarded as 
reasonably well substantiated and free from the taint of 
propaganda. The same favourable judgement cannot be prc- 
nounced on his photographs of victims of the famine, which 
are reproduced without indication of time or place of origin. 
It is intrinsically more probable that they were taken in the 
famine of 1920-21 than more recently. If so, they should 
not have appeared in this .volume—at any rate without 
explanation. 


Dr. Ammende professes himself a non-political humani- 
tarian, and is shocked at the indifference to human life 


displayed not only by the Soviet authorities, but by foreign 
opinion about the Soviet régime : 

‘““ There are two questions. The first is whether the Communist 

experiment will succeed and State Socialism will become a fact ; 
all the world is interested in the answer. Another question, and a 
most pregnant one, is what will beeome of the people in the Soviet 
Union. It is all too clear that many consider this a question of 
only secondary importance.” 
It must not be forgotten that Russia entirely skipped the 
period of eighteenth-century humanitarianism and nineteenth- 
century liberalism which have stamped themselves so deeply 
on the political thought of the rest of Europe. She even 
escaped the Renaissance and the Reformation, and the re- 
discovery of the individual which was at the core of those 
great movements in European history. Russia has passed 
straight from the period of the later Middle Ages to the 
period of the modern totalitarian State—both periods in 
which the freedom and the life of the individual have been 
completely subordinated to an ideal conception of the 
community. In Russia human life has always been, to 
put it brutally, the cheapest and most abundant of com- 
modities. It will require centuries of evolution to alter 
this tradition. Meanwhile, policies can be carried out in 
Russia with far less regard to the cost in human material 
than would be possible elsewhere. The building of the 
Socialist State, and the collectivisation of agriculture which 
is an essential part of it, is one of these policies. 

Dr. Ammende is justified in his condemnation of hasty 
and irresponsible travellers to Russia of the type of M. Herriot. 
The ex-Prime Minister of France, having spent a fortnight 
in a heavily conducted and heavily banqueted tour of three 
or four of the principal cities during the summer of 1933, 
took it on himself to announce to the world on his return 
that there was no famine in Russia. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
makes an equally vulnerable target. But where Dr. Ammende 
leaves his professed purpose of describing the conditions 
of human life in Russia and plunges into Soviet polities he is 
less fortunate. It is pure speculation to assert that, while 
Lenin’s policy represented the collective wisdom of the 
** Old Guard ” of the Bolshevik party, Stalin is an absolute 
dictator who consults nobody. An equally plausible case 
could be made out for asserting the converse. Nor is there 
any ground for supposing that the famine was made an 
occasion for deliberately stamping out the national move- 
ments in the Soviet Union. The fact that the principal 
incidence of the famine fell on the Ukraine was, from this 
point of view, fortuitous. The attitude of Marx, Lenin 
and Stalin towards the national question has never wavered. 
Nationalism should be encouraged so long as it assists the 
cause of revolutionary Socialism. When it becomes a hostile 
force, it must be. crushed. Soviet policy in regard to the 
nationalities within the Soviet Union has always followed 
this line. E. H. Carr. 
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Workmanlike Detection 


Murder in Triplicate. By Hugh Austin. (Heinemann. ‘7s. 6d.) 


The Grimson Patch. By Phoebe Atwood Taylor. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 


Murder in Mesopotamia. By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 
7s. 6d.) 


Murder at the Polis. By Milton Propper. (Harrap. ‘7s. 6d.) 


The Corpse in the Crimson Slippers. By R. A. J. Walling. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)~ 


The Spirit Murder Mystery. By Robin Forsythe. (The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 


So I Killed Her. By L. O. Mosley. (Michael Joseph. ‘7s. 6d.) 


The Spider’s Touch. By Valentine Williams. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) ; “s 


The Island of Sheep. By John Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 

None of this month’s murders stand out as exceptional of 
their kind, but they are on the whole a sound, workmanlike 
lot, and you get good value for your money whether you go 
digging with Mrs. Christie, electioneering with Mr. Propper, 
motor-boating with Miss Taylor, or merely try to keep cool 
like Mr. Austin’s dog-starred policemen. 


I give Mr. Austin first prize this month. Murder in 
Triplicate has the qualities of speed, suspense and horror well 
combined : its plot is diabolically ingenious and leaves no 
loose ends, while the solution is so simple that we feel it can 
only have been the heat which prevented us from discovering 
it. Mr. Austin writes in an impressionistic style and stands 
no nonsense from his characters. The detective, Lieutenant 
Peter Quint, is a very different bag of tricks from his namesake 
of The Turn of the Screw, the most sinister figure in all 
literature. Mrs. Valentine Merritt is found murdered in her 
summetr-house : a tap nearby is running, and the tip of her 
nose has been sliced off. ‘Two more characters meet the same 
fate, in each case to the accompaniment of running water and 
rhinotomy : whether their noses have been cut off to spite 
their faces, the reader must find out for himself, but he will 
sooner or later be led to the same conclusion as Quint—that 
no one could have committed the crimes ! 


If I were suspected of a murder (and was innocent), there is 
nobody I would rather have on the spot than Asey Mayo. 
He is not only one of the most brilliant of fiction detectives, 
but a good handyman, a lovable personality, and one who 
inspires immediate confidence. He also gives the long 
handle to disagreeable people in the most agreeable way and 
properly knocks the cover off them. In The Crimson Patch 
we are faced by a threefold problem—why was the driver 
of a long-distance ’bus replaced at the last moment by another 
driver? Why are the inhabitants of Skaket persecuting a 
perfectly harmless pair of young artists, Steve and Betsey 
Damon? Who killed Rosalie Ray, the famous radio ‘star, 
with a harpoon (of all things) in the Damons’ best bedroom ? 
The book contains a thrilling manhunt, some ticklish naviga- 
tion in a fog-bound creek, and a display of Buffalo-Bill shooting 
by an apparently innocuous retired business man. The 
detection is a little involved and jumpy, and one vital piece of 
information is held back—though not directly by the author. 


Murder in Mesopotamia is not one of Mrs. Christie’s very 
best books—it would be impossible to produce a second 
A.B.C. Murders in the course of one year. Moreover, for 
once I tumbled to her villain, though admittedly by psychic 
rather than logical methods. Her tale centres round a burial 
mound in Mesopotamia: it is told by Nurse Leatheran, who 
has been sent for to look after Mrs. Leidner, the wife of the 
chief archaeologist. Mrs. Leidner has received anonymous 
letters threatening her life; but the handwriting of these 
letters bears a curious resemblance to her own, and no one 
knows whether she is in real danger or suffering from hallu- 
cinations. In due course a murder is committed, and the 
problem is—how could anyone get into the house from outside 
without being seen by people in the courtyard ? Mrs. Christie 
writes with her usual humour and economy, and Poirot is in 
good form. I feel, however, that too many of the discoveries 
are left to the end: and what does the author mean by “‘ She 
wore a tweed coat and skirt made rather like a man’s ” ? 


When Tommy Rankin is on a case, we can be sure of solid 
detection and plenty of thrills. If his methods of dealing 
with suspects seem at times rather unscrupulous, his author 
plays consistently fair. This time we are plunged into an 





SS 
American election. Thugs of rival parties patrol the st 
the. Big Bosses ‘are even more unpalatable than usual 43 
graft is fast and furious. Reade, candidate for the Dj sy 
Attorncyship, whose “slogan ”’ is ‘* Rid Philadelphia of rackets 
is shot through the window of a polling-booth while register: 
his vote. 'Twomen are caught-escaping in a car, and eviden, 
is found on them which proves that one of Reade’s ial 
is deeply implicated in the racket that Reade was work; 
to expose. The case. seems. to be sewn up. But Rankin’ 
painstaking investigations lead him miles away before the 
true solution is discovered. Mr. Propper is rapidly qualifying 
for the title of America’s Freeman Wills Crofts: like Crofts 
he dismantles the haystack straw by straw to discover th 
needle—and never bores us in the process. 


The Corpse in the Crimson Slippers is, I think, Mr. Walling’s 
most successful case. It is somewhat slow-moving al 
contains one or two-minor improbabilities : but it is agreeably 
written and the characters are convincing. At Old Hallerdon, 
the country house of Sir Thomas Grymer, a young scientist 
is found shot in circumstances that all point to suicide: gy 
explosion is heard; before the smoke has cleared away, 
several people are at his door; the room is enipty except 
for the dead man; there is a gun in his hand and the cag 
of a cartridge crushed underneath his body. Every detection. 
fan will realise at once, of course, that this must be murder, 
And murder it is—and a good deal more beside, including 
wholesale forgery and some astute Secret Service work, 


Mr. Forsythe’s book has many defects. Coincidence jx 
rife. Characters talk like dull text-books on spiritualism, 
The detectives indulge in a facetious badinage which ranges 
from the merely distressing to the positively vulgar, 
police leave it to an amateur to go through the dead man 
papers, and until p. 197 they make no attempt to trace the 
movements of an automobile which is closely connected 
with both murders. Nor do I believe that any expert would 
be puzzled about the type of poisoning involved and have to 
diagnose it as “ some obscure narcotic poisoning.” In spite 
of all this, I found The Spirit Murder Mystery quite readable 
—possibly because I have always had a yen for underground 
passages. 

Mr. Mosley’s plot is briefly stated. Durant Fletcher, a 
popular crime-novelist, is driven by unfounded jealousy to 
strangling his wife and throwing the guilt on a shoddy 
advertisement-writer with whom she had ean affair before 
her marriage. It is intended to be one of those grim, realist 
shows—and grim it is, in more senses than one. The story 
is told by Durant Fletcher in the first person and an extra: 
ordinary clotted-melodramatic style—(“* But always, Durant, 
every ounce of my affection was vested in you.” Or worse 
still—‘*‘ Damn you!’ she cried, ‘ you’re sneering at me,’ 
*‘We’re on the boat-deck, darling. Don’t make a scene.’”) 
One has an uneasy suspicion that this style is as much Mr. 
Mosley’s as Durant Fletcher's. But even if we give him 
the benefit of the doubt here, we cannot believe that Elizabeth 
would have married such a preposterous creature or that 
she would be with child by him for six months without 
telling him. 


All who dote on the sinister Clubfoot will turn eagerly 
to Mr. Valentine. Williams’ new novel. Jimmy Fane, sent 
to Germany on a secret mission, has disappeared: the 
American Intelligence Service is involved, and four musketeers 
—an Englishman, a German, a Frenchman and an American 
—set out to find Fane and recover the secret plans which 
a Japanese agent should have handed over to him. It isa 
thoroughly international affair, with plenty of bloodshed, 
a strong love interest, and the usual disappearing act_by 
Clubfoot for finale. 


Mr. Buchan, who had been getting rather mystical and 
high-falutin’ lately, makes a welcome return to Richard 
Hannay and straight adventure. The Island of Sheep tells 
of a vendetta pursued against one Haraldsen by a gang of 
crooks and “ rootless intellectuals.” (a typical Buchanism). 
The story opens on a Norfolk marsh, where Hannay and his 
son—a nice lad and talented natural-historian—are out after 
wild duck: it ends on a Norlands island, when Haraldsen 
goes berserk, attacks single-harided the gangsters and rootless 
intellectuals, and flings the arch-gangster over a. cliff. 


NICHOLAS . BLAKE. 
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Clochemerle 


440 pp. 8s. 6d. 


By GABRIEL CHEVALLIER. 


-« 4 full-blooded, uproarious farce in the 
Rabelaisian tradition. The writer’s high spirits 
and inventiveness never flag, and it is certain 
that they will carry a great number of readers 
with him.” 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 








“A comedy as gay as, but more robust than, 
those of René Clair . . . an energetic and 
cheerful satire on the life of a French village.” 
WILLIAM PLOMER in THE SPECTATOR 











“A fine satire ... filled with humorous inci- 
dents, clever characterisation and much subtle 
philosophy.” YORKSHIRE POST 


The Golden Heart 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 









By RicHarp STRACHEY. 


“This fantastic, witha! fascinating, admixture 
of realism and cloudcuckeo-town.” TRUTH 















“A brilliant and clever piece of work. There 
are variety, verbal brilliance and coruscating 
wit in this novel that one will find in compara- 
tively few contemporary productions.” 

SCOTSMAN 










Spain Today 
By Epwarp Conze. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Essential for those who wish to understand 
the situation in Spain. Dr. Conze has only 
recently returned, and his book provides an 
up-to-the-minute account of men and events. 
Ready August 17. 





22 ESSEX STREET, STRAND 





DUDLEY — 7 
BARKER’s 


brilliant pen portrait 


LORD DARLING's 
FAMOUS 


CASES 


Here is no dry-as-dust collec- 
tion of legal “cases” With 
dramatic skill the author brings 
to life such characters as the 
Armstrongs, Steinie Morrison, 
‘‘Chicago May,’ Roger 
Casement, and many others, 
turning their stories to real life 
dramas before our eyes Above 
all stands out the picture of a 
great personality — Lord 
Darling — brilliant in his 
oratory, scintillating in his wit 
and supremely just to the end 


31 illustrations 8/6 
HUTCHINSON 





























JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SA TTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 








Europe in 
Crisis | 


R. B. MOWAT 3s. 6d. net 


** Clear and brief.” 
—The Times. 


. . . fine historical quality 
of Professor Mowat’s bcok 
. . we have cause to be 
gratefu! to its author.” 
—Times Lit. Supplement. 


India (2 VOLS.) 


Prof. H. H. DODWELL 3s. 6d. net each 
** Tt would be difficult to find 


a better or more readable 
account of political develop- 
ment in India from the Hindu 
period to the passing of the 
latest Government of India 


Act.” —The Times. 


ARROWSMITH 
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Fiction 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


The Secret Journey. By James Hanley. (Chatto and Windus. 


10s. 6d.) 

The Rock Pool. By Cyril Connolly. (Paris: The Obelisk 
Press. 50 frs.) 

Going to the Sea. By Doreen Wallace. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


The Golden Heart. By Richard Strachey. 
Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 


(Martin Secker and 


Tue technical clumsiness of some novelists has often, after a 
few novels, an obstinate, incurable “ dug-in” quality not 
without its eccentric charm. The-loose wangling sound of an 
old crankshaft in some.of Hardy’s prose, the garrulous tom- 
tom of repetition in pages of D. H. Lawrence, and the 
broken-winded auctioneer in Theodore Dreiser flogging his 
way through the lots—to take random examples—all end by 
arousing in ‘* the addicted reader” those groans of affection 
one feels for some preposterous Baptist chapel or grotesque 
row of villas once they are familiar. The English novelist of 
vitality has usually been a jerry-builder, so awed by tradition 
that he cannot help piling on a little of everything ; and, 
sooner or later, if one has not given up English fiction alto- 
gether, it is a question whether the- very vices have not 
become virtues through being large and persistent. 

Mr. Hanley’s novels illustrate the point well. I suppose 
there is no novelist of his importance who writes dialogue as 
clumsily as he does and who wades more cheerfully into a sea 
of matter without consistency of point of view, without 
hesitating to use any character that is handy to say a few 
words on his private behalf, and who allows all to step forward 
to make long asides, Lyceum fashion, about their forthcoming 
villainy or whatever it may be. Working-class people, one 
complains, do not talk as he makes them talk nor have they 
the academic loquacity—dialogue in essay form—which one 
thought had died with the Victorian novel. And yet, as 
these vices persist in him, they have gone from the chronic 
to the momentous. A slight adjustment of the critical lens to 
their monstrous proportions, and they seem to be virtues ; and 
particularly in The Secret Journey, the most mature of his 
books and one for which I have profound admiration. 

This was extracted from me in the teeth of prejudice, for if 
The Furys—its predecessor—went on and on with the dreary 
impressiveness of the Mersey itself, the Mersey can hardly be 
called a work of art. But this book, in which he laid out the 
scene of the Liverpool slums and set his family going, had the 
usefulness as well as the excessive pretensions and mystifica- 
tions of an overture.. Having done with that he could survey 
his characters in the sequel with calm and judgement. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fury, as they appear in The Secret Journey, are fully 
made human beings. Mrs. Fury, the dominating mother who 
has fought the battle of poverty for her family and seen 
child after child elude her tyrannical will and desert her, while 
she is left with her pride and her remote Irish memories, is 
drawn with a marvellous sympathy and exactitude. She is 
transformed from the irascible to the truly tragic, carved 
clean and austere out of circumstance. True to her race in 
being a woman of fixed ideas, Mrs. Fury has now allowed her 
pride to drive her into the clutches of a money-lender. This 
creature, Mrs. Ragner, who has the whole neighbourhood in 
her grip, is a monster, and yet not entirely inhuman. Women 
drown themselves, are thrown out on to the streets, clinging to 
their few sticks of furniture, sink to prostitution to pay her 
preposterous rates of interest, while she, like some creature 
out of Balzac, sits in her gloomy house probing into the 
lives of her clients with the detachment of a surgeon. 

There are really two Mrs. Ragners in the book; the 
dull, depressed, business-like woman living in her dowdy 
house near the pickle factory ; and the monstrous, outsize 
creature, the type monstrosity who belongs to the world 
of Irish gods and giantesses and to the Expressionist 
drama. Half the quarrel with Mr. Hanley’s dialogue 
is due to a failure to see that from the Irish in him he 
has the outsize, legend-dimensioned view of character 
and the sense of the dramatic that goes with it. The senten- 
tious periods of Victorian dialogue and the self-explanatory 
are disconcerting, but are not ill-fitted to such a view. 

In the end the deciding thing is the vitality of a writer 
and Mr. Hanley’s vices, if they are vices, become virtues 
because of his force, his power of covering a large canvas 





not only with broad strokes, but with the smaller ONes of 
close texture. What a variety of living character and s , 
there is: the speechless, moving end of a quarrel] bet 
Dennis Fury and his wife on a park seat, Dennis Fury a r 
on and going to sea again, Mrs. Fury dressing her deaf, dumb 
and paralytic old father for Aunt Brigid to take him to 
Ireland, the priest persuading her to take him to Lourd 
in the hope that a miracle will restore his speech so that he 
can say what he has done with his pension, the recovery of 
the body of one of Mrs. Ragner’s victims from the dock. a 
eviction brawl, Mrs. Ragner’s confidential servant Maki 
his rounds, the shock the amiable Mr. Kilkey has when he 
discovers there aré worse slums than his own—the effect 
of such things upon the imagination is unforgettable, These 
people are a complete mythology in themselves. Mr, Hanley’; 
writing has become simpler; even when his slow moyj 
pages are repetitive they do not tire, but rather weave the 
web of circumstance more closely. I do not know that I cay 
much for the melodramatic end of the book; but one puts 
it down with the sense of having read something within th 
shadow of greatness. 

It is a descent after this to the cleverness of Mr, Connolly, 
the matter-of-factness of Miss Wallace, and the bizarre 
antics of Mr. Richard Strachey. Sharing with Mr. Connolly 
an un-English preference for unpleasant characters in fiction 
and feeling often like busting up the whole simpering and 
mumbling tea party, I expected to find in The Rock Pogj 
some scabrous abominations. They were noi, however, s 
much abominable as futile; and being futile had nothing 
to say; and having nothing to say were boring. Perhaps 
it is not the duty of the futile to say anything; perhaps 
they should be either disastrous or ridiculous. But under 
Mr. Connolly's direction, his collection of artists left behind 
in the Mediterranean after the slump, are dingy, the victims 
of Mr. Connolly's excessive intelligence. That seems to me 
the trouble: Mr. Connolly is too intelligent, too drastically 
lucid a floodlight to play upon the promiscuities, bedroom 
quarrels, studio drunks of the surviving crustaceans. It is 
unfair, like keeping the zoo up late on Thursday nights, Of 
course there is some stinging farce and Mr. Connolly is expert 
in all the slashing intellectual savagings of self-defence: 
Naylor, the virgin Wykehamist, the mean, swindled, snobbish 
would-be lecherous biographer of Samuel Rogers, sits at the 
end of the decade, the last of the expatriates, reflecting : 

‘* And what was more, he liked the troglodytes, these fierce, 
unfashionable expatriates. What was fine in them, their refusal 
to conform, their independence, their moral courage, was their 
own; what was weak, their instability, their hopelessness and 
predatory friendships was the result of a system: of the clumsy 
capitalist world that exalts money making, and poisons leisure, 
that suppresses talents, starves its artists and persecutes its sexual 
dissenters, that denies opportunity, infects charity and encourages 
only the vulgarity of competition, the triumphs, the suspicion, 
the heartbreaks of the acquisitive.” 

This passionate outburst looks like an afterthought, for 
where in this book have we seen the fineness of the refusal 
to conform? We have seen only the dinginess of it. The 
lens adjusted with brilliant critical concision to a scene, 
invective, withering exaggeration, the superb fusillade against 
publishers and public which appears in the dedication to 
this novel, seem to be Mr. Connolly’s strong points; not 
people. He does not like himself enough to make them 
interesting. 

Miss Doreen Wallace’s three stories are a disappointment. 
The sensibility of her earlier books has degenerated into a 
chatty shrewdness about her characters, and the writing in 
the first story—the account of a schoolyirl’s first love—is 
really bad. There is an improvement in the last story 
which describes the abortive love-affair of « woman writet 
with a neighbour in the genteel idle society of the Cumberland 
fells; but there is only a thin coat of life on any of the 
people. Mr. Strachey has written a modern fantasy whose 
plot and people it is impossible to describe. The reader 
must take my word for it that this is a naughty, clever, high 
spirited and bizarre novel about a aumber of fantastic people 
who go off with one another's wives, are lyvical in fast cae 
and tread the antic hay on the Bournemouth road. The wit, 
lyricism: and tedium of hedonism are in it, 
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A new German literary monthly published in Moscow. The 
ames of the editors and contributors are sufficient guarantee 


rf t here we shall find a uniformly high standard of merit. 


tha ‘ : ‘ 
Each number will contain approximately 100 pages. 
LT LION WILL! 
EDITORS: §hecnt FEUCHTWANGER BREDEL 
CONTENTS C Vol. 1. No. 1 


GERMAN POETRY:—ARNOLD ZWEIG: Schipper 
Schames. BODO UHSE: Attack on Wyst. BERTOLT 
BRECHT: Song of the Stimulating Effect of Money, 
etc. 

REPORT:—Prof. JULIUS TANDLER: The Stone 
Library of Sian-Fu. 

ESSAYS:—RUDOLF OLDEN: To the Eightieth 
Birthday of G. B. Shaw. STEFAN ZWEIG: Con- 
science versus Force. LUDWIG MARCUSE: The 
Case for Humanism. ALFRED KURELLA: Man as 
Creator of Himself. 

subscription Price: 12 months, 12/-; 6 months, 6/5 3 months, 
3/-; Single copies, 1/*. 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH: W. H. SMITH & SON LTD. 


Strand House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2. 
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ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


has been the leading Hair tonic 
and dressing for over 140 years. 
It keeps the hair in perfect con- 
dition, imparts to it a_ lovely 
| glossiness and long delays thin- 
ning and baldness. It does not 
make the hair sticky. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 
Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 3/6, 7/- & 10/6. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD. 
2 LAYSTALL STREET, ROSEBERY AVENUE, E.C.1. 

















WET AND 
SUNNY INDOORS 


By the Meteorological Expert 
ENERAL INFERENCE 


from bar. observations, 11.30 
a.m.—2.30 p.m. and 6—10 p.m. 
Pressure in the Schweppes area is 
increasing in intensity, but the bar. 
is high enough to withstand it. 
The deep depression, fog and over- 
cast conditions which marked the 
earlier part of the day have now 
disappeared, and bright periods are 
widespread. Visibility: 5—10 ft., 
owing to low-lying clouds of tobacco 
| smoke. Humidity: high, but rapidly 
| absorbed. Further outlook: very fine. 
|SEA PASSAGES. Steady swell of 
demand for Schweppes. 
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|AIR ROUTES. Clouds clearing, 
| owing to freshness of Schweppes. 
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Current: Literature 


TIME PAST 
By Marie Scheikevitch 

The title Time Past (Thornton Butterworth, 15s.) is intended 
to recall Marcel Proust, who is a prominent figure “in” the 
gallery of British and French celebrities collected in this 
book. Madame Scheikevitch, a Russian by birth, came _to 
Paris as a child in the early ‘nineties, and has lived there 
ever since. There is unfortunately nothing Proustian in the 
character of her reminiscences. She has met nearly everyone 
who has counted in the French literary world of the last 
forty years. But the impressions she records seldom penetrate 
the surface ; and future biographers of the great will come to 
her pages for incidental facts rather than for colour. . There 
are some vivid, though not very edifying, details about the 
last years of Anatole France, and scraps of conversation with 
Jules Lemaitre, Paul Valéry, George Moore, Lord Balfour 
(the oaly politician in the collection) and a host of others. 
A remark of Rudyard Kipling, more illuminating than most, 
helps. to explain why his genius failed to survive the War: 
““T am not a pessimist, but I have been accustomed to less 
speedy’evolutions. So I find in‘the country that calm which 
is an absolute necessity for me now.” The original French 
version.of this book received a prize from the Academy. 
Its author enjoys a rarer distinction. She is one of the few 
possessors of the “Star of Fiume ’’—an order created by 
D’Annunzio in 1919. 


THE OPEN AIR 
By Adrian Bell 


Anthologies with a similar title to this are far from uncom- 
mon, but Mr. Adrian Bell's The Open Air (Faber and Faber, 
7s. 6d.), sub-titled 4n Anthology of English Country Life, is ina 
class by itself. As readers of Corduroy and Cherry Tree know, 
Mr. Bell is a true countryman, and: in choosing his authors he 
has wisely ignored the tra-la-la school of ruralists. He leads 
us up the country lane, not the garden path. His method is 
original. Instead of making a random collection of extracts, 
he has carefully arranged his material in chapters to be read 
consecutively, his aim being * to catch some glint of the genius 
of the country in an oblique, perhaps the only way.” The 
authors’ names do not appear in the text, but only in the 
index. They include writers of all periods and countries. 
1D. H. Lawrence follows Wordsworth (strange but fitting con- 
trast), Shakespeare (not Under the Greenwood Tree but 
Henry VI) lies on the same page as C. E. Montague ; Ruskin 
accompanies Sir William Beach Thomas, a passage from 
Fitzherbert’s Boke of Husbondrye is near one from Chardonne, 
and Tolstoy rounds the book off. Skilfully weaving these 
diverse threads together, Mr. Bell produces the pattern of the 
countryman’s life, a pattern which is slowly but surely fading. 
At the centre he has rightly placed the country labourer, who 
seems, as Mr. Bell remarks in his introduction, ‘* the embodi- 
ment of the constant fatalistic thread of our history ...”’, 
whose “ power of quietness . . . was born of the earliest arts 
of life, of the inherited intuitive knowledge of the best way to 
live within the framework of natural law.” Every aspect of 
his life is pictured and interpreted in this excellent book. 


CHASE OF THE WILD GOOSE 
By Mary Gordon 

This is the story of two women, Lady Eleanor Butler and 
Sarah Ponsonby, known as “ The Ladies of Llangollen,” 
who lived in the mid-eighteenth century. They lived in 
Ireland until they had created such a scandal by refusing 
to marry some rich titled gentleman who would uphold the 
family line, that they had to fly to Wales. They were both 
beautiful, talented, high spirited, cultivated. Men fell in 
love with them at once. They did not fall in love with men. 
They fell in love with each other. They finally eloped together 
from their separate homes and lived together in Wales for 
fifty years without parting from each other for one single 
day. Thus they overcame the insoluble problem of marriage 
and the insoluble problem of spinsterhood. And as their 
solution cannot be applied universally it makes this record 
all the more arresting, idyllic, and poignant. Here were 
two real artists in life long before there was any acknowledge- 
ment that living is an art and not a question of principles. 
In this book (Hogarth Press, 10s.) Dr.. Mary Gordon has 
told the story well. The last part of the book in which she 
airs her views on womanhood is an artistic error, but the 
first part is a triumphant success. 


TRAVEL WITH BAEDEKER 





SS 


The August Magazines 


Tux Nineteenth Century has an.instructive article by Mr j 
Morgan on ‘“ Tyneside and South Wales: a Comperigns 
He is unfair to the Tynesiders when he says that they nde - 
‘* politically conscious ’’ and léss eager for education than { F 
South Wales people. Apart from this, however, he bri he 
out some useful contrasts’ and suggestions. One, which ; 
sound but not new, is that both areas should be * tidied y ; 
and their derelict works cleared away for the new indaadin, 
that must be started. Colonel H. M. Watteville “a 
** The Italo-Abyssinian War ” as an example of good organic, 
tion and skilful planning. The cost of these vast ins 
tions is not stated. Lord ‘Queenborough, who’ recent}y 
resigned the treasurership of the League of Nations Union 
discusses “* The Future of the League ” in a very pessimisti, 
spirit ; he fears the influence of a militarist Moscow at Geneva, 
The Rey. A. G. B. West explains “ The Fairbridge Mode" 
for emigrating boys to the Dominions and there training them 
to be farmers—an excellent scheme that should be greatly 
developed. : 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Wickham Steed, under th: 
title of ** Lost Bearings,” maintains once again that we mys 
not trust Herr Hitler and that Russia. as an “ anti-war? 
country would be a good ally. Mr. Sisley Huddleston discuss, 
*France’s Foreign Policy,” which, he says, depends upon 
Italian support : “if we want to work with France, we muy 
work with Italy.” Sir Raymond Beazley declares tha 
* Christianity in Germany To-day” has been invigorate 
by recent events and that the Nazi rulers are now incline 
to favour the Protestants, if not the Roman Catholics, _ Dy. 
Stern-Rubarth describes ‘‘ Germany’s Economic Situation” 
favourably, but does not supply figures. Mr. Willard Price, 
who has recently visited ‘* Japan’s New Outposts ”—the nian. 
dated Pacific islands—says that the natives are well cared for 
and that there are no fortifications, since none are needed 
to make the islands valuable naval and air bases. 

The Fortnighily gives first place to Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond, who maintains that ‘Security depends upon 
Sea-Power ” and not upon alliances which may fail us ina 
crisis as they have often done in the past. And sea-power 
must be provided by a common effort of the countries in the 
Empire. Mr. Belloc discusses ‘* The Despot and the Arts,” and 
concludes that an intelligent despot may ‘“‘ rescue societies of 
other political types from artistic chaos.” Mr. Arthur Waugh 
writes well and wisely on ** Publishers and Sinners,” and, as 
an old publisher, admits that the public prefer to borrow 
rather than to buy a book. Mr. Kenneth Henderson describes 
‘The Libel Racket ” and the Bill which he has drafted for 
the amendment of our very defective libel law. It is good 
to find Mr. V. S. Pritchett, who asks “ Is English a Dead 
Language ?”’ commending Defoe, the father of English jour- 
nalism and fiction, as a first-rate model for our young writers. 

The Quarterly Review prints a timely article on “The 
Perversion of Mountaineering,” by Mr. C. F. Meade, who 
describes some of the hair-raising and foolhardy Alpine 
feats attempted by Italian and German climbers in a mad 
spirit of national rivalry. Since he wrote of last year's 
tragedy on the Eiger, four more young lives have been sacti- 
ficed on that terrible precipice above Grindelwald. Mr. 
A. K. McCosh, well known in Scottish mining circles, has 
an important paper on “ The British Coal Industry.” Mr. 
McCosh thinks that the new Coal Mines Bill should be post- 
poned so as to give the selling schemes time to develop. 
Mr. Lancelot Lawton writes hopefully on ‘“ Coal into Oil.” 
Professor G. M. Harper's long article on ‘‘ George Herbert's 
Poems ” gives pleasant variety to a good number. 

To the National Review Lord Lloyd contributes a centenary 
eulogy on Joseph Chamberlain, with some caustic remarks 
on the statesmen of today who, he thinks, are neglecting 
Empire defence, trade and shipping. Sir Reginald Johnston 
describes the situation in ‘“ Japan, Mongolia and China’; 
in his view China has to choose between Japanese tutelage 
and Communist chaos. } 

Blackwood’s, always full of variety, surpasses itself in a0 
issue that begins with the troubles in Nanking a few years 
ago and ends on the borders of Tibet, with intervening stories 
of Australian pearl fishing, the Queensland bush, a South 
African lighthouse and a fishery cruiser in Northern seas. 

Chambers’s Journal contains, under the heading of ~ The 
Cruiser in the Swamps,” by Mr. Malcolm Smith, a German 
naval officer’s account of the destruction of the cruisct 
‘ Kénigsberg ’ in the Rufigi river in Kast Africa in 1915. 

The English Historical Review has: a long and notable 
article by Mr. R. R. Darlington on “ Ecclesiastical Reform 
in the late Old English Period.” It confirms the view that 
the Anglo-Saxon Church before the Norman Conquest Wa 
by no means so feeble and corrupt as Norman chronicles 
have led later ages to believe. 
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The Postmaster General says in a 
circular recently issued :— 





“You can save threepence in the shilling poundage, as 
well as time and trouble, by buying postal crders from 
sixpe 
tains 


nce to half-a-crown in beck form. Each. book con- 
twelve erders. Keep one by your wireless set for 
‘Good Cause’ 
appeals.” 

Ours is a good 
cause, a very gcod 
cause indeed. We 
are giving 17,000 
poor East Ejad 
children a day in 
the country or by 
the sea this summer. 
The cost is only 
2/- for each child. 
Will you please 
send us a_ postal 
order — or a 
18_ IT FROM YOU? cheque ? 





Please ieply to the Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


ast 
ast End 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E. |. 


“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine 

of the Mission, sent free on application. Full 

of fascinating articles and pictures oy East 
ind Life. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600.000; Reserve Liability 
cf Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on applicaticn. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 3. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... pee ite na aaa a“ £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund — ae tte Py web av £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ies £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,009 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








Cured a cold “in no time” 


a 
mw “I have just recovered Vapex gives instant re- 
froman irritating cold and, lief; it clears the head 
she to. snes conmubioiel and kills the germs 
by : which cause the trouble. 
\ 'dpex, it was cured in no It is the safest, surest, 
time. The Inhalant is as most rapid remedy... 
3 20 years of world-wide 
4 


effective as it is pleasant. - 
use have proved its 


I shall surely recommend 


ie Pees worth. 
‘0 my friends.” : 

J. L., Paisley. Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
Vig5 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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Choose a tobacco which, like vintage 
wine, is the pick of a vintage crop. 
A tobacco which has lain for long 
years mellowing and maturing. A 
smooth, cool tobacco, pure as nature 
made it, owing nothing to artificial 
flavours. FOUR SQUARE 
tobacco. Like vintage wine, it is 
known by its label: RED, for the 
straight Virginia; BLUE, for the 
original mixture. Vintage tobaccos 
both, for men who appraise the better 


things of life at their true worth. 


FOUR SQUARE 


() (7? 
Vintage ‘Gob 
/intage obaccos 


Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 1/3 oz. Original Mi.ture (Blue Squares) 1/2} ot 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
(Manufacturers of Quality Tobaccos since 1809) 








Beri Batis 
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Home Railway Stocks 


SEVERAL circumstances have combined to concentrate 
attention during the past week upon Home Railway 
securities. In the first place, the half-yearly statements 
of the four trunk railways were regarded as fairly satis- 
factory, and especially that of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway, the Cirectors declaring the full dividend 
on the 4 per cent. Preference Stock of 1923—being the first 
declaration of the full interim dividend on that stock since 
1931—with quite a substantial margin over, thus‘ raising 
the hopes of long-suffering holders of the Ordinary Stock. 
In the second place, the market was cheered by the 
decision reached with regard to the rating question, 
while in the third place, and at the end of the month, 
came the award of the Railway Staff National Tribunal 
in the matter of wages. 


Tue Har-YEARLY STATEMENTS. 

With regard to the first of these influences, namely, 
the half-yearly statements by the four trunk railways, 
it might be said, briefly, that while they indicated 
that increased working expenses had swallowed up 
the greater part of the aggregate gross increase of 
about £2,000,000 in the traffic figures, there was, in 
most cases, some margin over, the margin in the case 
of the London Midland and Scottish being a substantial 
one, and while in the case of the London and North 
Eastern Railway it was much smaller, that was 
apparently due to the Company having spent exception- 
ally large amounts during the half-year in renewals of 
rolling stock. Altogether, it was felt that the statements 
were as good as, or even better than, had been expected 
in some quarters, because there had been a general 
recognition that not only must expenses have been 
increased by the partial restoration of cuts in wages, 
but that the increased traffic, in its turn, must have 
involved a considerable increase in expenditure. It 
was felt, therefore, that views concerning the outlook 
must be largely guided by the decision with regard to 
the rating question and also the decision by the Railway 
Staff National Tribunal upon wages. 


Tue Ratine Decision. 
Then on July 29th came the announcement that 
representatives of the major local authorities and of 








This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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the London and North Eastern, the London Midla;.; 
and Scottish and the Great Western Railways . 
agreed upon the net annual values as a basis for futy 
rating. e 
On the basis of the assessment figures now agreed and 
in the case of the Southern that fixed by the House of 
Lords, the following is estimated to be the saying 
which should accrue to each Company in respect at 
each year of the quinquennium just closed and in respect 
of each year of the current quinquennium : 
Approx. savings 


Approx, Savings 
per annum. 


per annum, 


1931-36. 1936-41, 
L.M. & 8... £960,000 £1,100,000 
L. & N.E... £770,000 £770,000 
G.W. £310,000 £430,000 
Southern .. £300,000 iis = 


Only two of the companies, the L.M. and S. and Southern 
took credit last year for any savings. The L.M. and § 
credited the year’s revenue with an estimated saving af 
£885,000, which has now been shown to be a cautioys 
estimate. The Southern took credit for £250,000, which 
on the figures confirmed by the House of Lords would be 
short of the actual saving by £50,000. The Southen 
figures have still to be fixed by agreement as regards the 
current quinquennium. Altogether, however, it will hp 
seen that the prospective savings are sufliciently sub. 
stantial to have a material effect upon dividend prospects 
even when allowance is made for the decision on wages, 

WaGcEs. 

That decision was announced on July 31st when the 
Railway Staff National Tribunal awarded concessions 
estimated, in the aggregate, at about £1,200,000, the rail. 
waymen to receive 1} per cent. of the balance of the wage. 
cut still outstanding, whilst the workers’ claim for overtime 
at time and a quarter instead of time and an eighth was 
also awarded by the Tribunal, the decision to operate for 
a year from the 16th of this month. The decision was 
reached after an exhaustive enquiry on the part of the 
Tribunal into the claims made by the National Union of 
Railwaymen and the Railway Clerks’ Association, 
together with the statements made by the four Main Line 
Railway Companies. So far as the wage question is 
concerned, the deduction of 1} per cent. from all earnings 
to replace the 2} per cent. was much on the lines of the 
railway companies’ own offer, but as regards the time ques- 
tion the workers gained their point of demanding time 
and a quarter instead of time and an eighth, but, on 
the other hand, their claim for special rates for night 
duty and Sunday duty of the Conciliation Grades was 
not allowed by the Tribunal. 

There are two points which have to be borne in mind 
in connexion with the railroad decision. To become 
operative ratification is necessary by the National Union 
of Railwaymen, the Railway Clerks’ Association and 
the Railway Companies, though it will be surprising if 
such ratification does not take place. The other point 
to be remembered is that the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen is not affected by 
the award as they have decided to make an independent 
claim, the hearing of which will take place later in the 
year. 

Horerut OvuTLooK. 

Inasmuch as the actual increase in wages coincides 
with the original offer by the companies, and remembering 
also that the new arrangements as to overtime do not 
come into operation until the middle of August, it would 
seem that so far as the current year is concerned the 
growth in working expenses should fall somewhat short of 
the increase in traffic receipts, assuming, that is, that 
the increase continues to the end of the year. On the 
other hand, the increase in the wages-bill for a full year 
will be considerable, and it must be remembered that 
the present agreement only lasts until August of next 
year. Therefore, but for the relief in rating charges, the 
outlook for railway stockholders would still be a sombre 
one. Having regard, however, to the revision of ratings 
and also the expectation of a continuance of the increase 
in traffics, I consider that the outlook for Home Railway 
stocks has improved materially, and I am glad that some 


(Continued on page 255.) 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 254.) 
months ago I spoke favourably of the prospects for the 
prior Charge stocks. With the exception, perhaps, of 
the LM. and 5... I still, however, regard the Ordinary 
Stocks as speculative counters rather than investments, 
Artuur W, Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Rise IN Rartway Stocks. 
Wate most departments of the Stock Exchange have been 
firm during the last few days, interest has centred more parti- 
cularly upon Home Railway stocks, which have been domin- 

ated by the influences to which I refer more fully in a 
separate article. Some of the Ordinary stocks have risen on 
speculative buying, while there has been a further advance 
in the prior charge stocks of the four trunk companies, and 

ially of the London, Midland and Scottish, owing to the 
declaration of the full interest on the 4 per cent. Preference 
stock of 1923. British Funds and kindred stocks have also 
been maintained with a hardening tendency in prices, and 
there has been a continuance of activity and strength in some 
of the leading Home Industrial shares. 
* # * * 
CrEDITS FOR Russia. 
no means the least important development of the past 
week has been the granting of £10,000,000 credit by the 
Government to Russia, with the object of facilitating British 
exports to that country. For some time all British exporters 
to Russia have been protected in the matter of payments 
by a guarantee on the part of the Export Credits Department 
of a certain percentage of the amount represented by the 
orders. Now, however, it has been arranged that up to a total 
of £10,000,000 the Export Credit Department will actually 
guarantee the whole of the amount represented by these orders, 
which are severely restricted to purchases of British manu- 
factured goods; the purchases to be made within one year. 
Briefly, the modus operandi will be that, as these orders 
materialise and are executed, the Soviet Government will 
issue to the Export Credit Department 5} per cent. Five-year 
notes, and these notes in turn will be guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by that Department. This, of course, will 
make them Five-year Government securities. They will be 
readily sold in the market at a high premium (thereby giving 
the Export Credit Department an amount to set aside as an 
insurance fund) and the proceeds will go to a special account 
at Lloyds Bank, from which payment will be made to the 
British exporters. Whether, on political or other grounds, the 
arrangement is a desirable one, it is not necessary to discuss 
in these columns, but there is little doubt that it will occasion 
a considerable increase in our exports to Soviet Russia. These, 
it may be noted, amounted last year to about £3,500,000, and 
now there is a fair probability of the total rising to £10,000,000. 
* * * * 
ALLIED BAKERIES. 

At the first annual general meeting of Allied Bakeries, 
Limited, held last week, the chairman was able to report 
an increase of nearly £2,000 in the trading profits for the 
year. Referring to the uncertainty with regard to the 
wheat crops and rise in the price of wheat and flour, the 
chairman assured the shareholders that the directors realised 
the necessity of maintaining constant touch with the market 
inthe commodities in which they dealt, and that their forward 
contracts were made with due regard to prudence and the 
maintenance of a constructive policy. A dividend was 
declared on the Ordinary shares of 3 per cent. 

* * * * 


THE LATE PROFESSOR FOXWELL. 

I cannot forbear from trespassing, however briefly, upon 
the space of The Spectator this week to add my tribute to 
many others which have been offered to the memory of that 
Veteran and sound economist, the late Professor Foxwell, 
who passed away last Monday at the age of 87. Professor 
Foxwell was Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of London. Educated at Queen’s College, Taunton, 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge, he was a Fellow of the 
Rritish Academy, President of the Royal Economic Society, 
Fellow and Director of Economic Studies of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Hon, Governor of the London School of 
Economics. No small part of his life was devoted to the 
collection of what is the most important private library 
of works on social and political economy in Europe. The 
library includes over 50,000 books and tracts, many of great 
rarity and in exceptional condition. It was bought by the 
Goldsmith’s Company in 1901 and presented by them to the 
University of London in 1903. 

(Continued on page 256.) 





COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED BAKERIES 
GRATIFYING INCREASE IN PROFITS 











THE first annual general meeting of Allied Bakeries, Ltd., wag 
held on July 29th at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. W. Garfield Weston (the Chairman) said that it was 
gratifying to find that the comparative trading profits of the year 
to March 28th last at £51,113 were £1,954 greater than the cor- 
responding results for the previous year. The necessary adjust- 
ments in the accounts to arrive at a true statement of the position 
had been carried out and all the expenses involved in taking over 
control of the various companies had been taken into account 
and written off against profits. They had thus started on their 
current year’s operations with a clean sheet, and he hoped that 
shareholders would appreciate the fact that all those matters had 
been cleared up at the earliest possible moment. 

Their current accounts should thus be simple in form and free 
from any liabilities relating to the acquisition of the businesses 
that formed their company, and they would, he hoped, reflect 
economies resulting from the merging of the subsidiary companies, 
Of their five directors, four of them were men with years of experi- 
ence in the management and operation of baking and allied com- 
panies. In fact, the whole of their business career had been 
devoted to that particular type of business. 

He did not propose to make a long speech as to their future 
prospects, neither did he propose to deal with the subjeet of price 
trends of flour or the possible size of wheat crops. Those things 
were subject to so many fluctuations and changes, completely 
outside the control of any board of management, that it might be 
necessary to alter one’s opinions very quickly in order to compete 
with those changing conditions, but he could assure shareholders 
that their directors realised the necessity of maintaining constant 
touch with the market in the commodities in which they dealt, 
and that their forward contracts—so necessary in preserving an 
even balance of supplies—were made with due regard to prudence 
and the maintenance of a constructive policy. 

The directors felt, from the results now being achieved, that 
an organisation like Allied Bakeries, Ltd., was of great value to 
the public welfare, and that the opportunity provided by a central 
organisation such as theirs, to instal the latest type of machinery, 
and to purchase its commodities in the best market, served to 
promote and maintain the highest standard of efficiency of opera- 
tion and quality of product. 

Having considered current figures with great care, the directors 
felt justified in announcing an interim dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of 3 per cent., payable on September 30th next. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


WHOLE LIFE 


or 
ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE? 


The Young Man’s 
Problem Solved ! 


It frequently happens that a young man puts aside 
the question of insurance during the earlier years of 
his life (when the advantage could be taken of 
lower premium rates), because he is unable to decide 
between a Whole Life Policy and Endowment 
Assurance. The smaller annual outlay for the former 
is more in tune with his pocket, yet the attractiveness 
of Endowment Assurance as an investment may 
appeal to him. To meet this difficulty the Caledonian 
—Scotland’s Oldest Insurance Office—has introduced 
a plan whereby it is possible to effect a Whole Life 
Assurance, with the privilege of converting to an 
Endowment Assurance at the end of 5, 7, or 10 
years. Thus it is possible to make adequate provision 
for dependants during the earlier years of his respon- 
sibilities, and later, when earnings increase, the option 
to convert to Endowment Assurance may be exercised. 
Full particulars of this policy can be obtained from 


THE CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE : 19 CEORCE STREET. EDINBURGH 
LONDON — GLASGOW — BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER AND BRANCH OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
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“The Spectator ” Crossword No. 202 


By ZENO 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should 


be marked “ Crossword Puzzle, 
first post on Tuesday. 


” 


and should be received not later than 
No envelopes will be opened before noon on 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 


The name 


of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing 
solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. | 
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ACROSS 5. rev. This relation always 
2. This kind of bridge creates comes to no good ! 
a great deal of anxious 6. A dramatic villain, 
uncertainty ! 7. rev. Not used to, 
10. These persons are never 8. This kind of paper is 
looked up to! eventful. 
14. Sort of flourish a hungry 9. rev. “. 2. , and it shall 


9° 


96 


28. 


29. ** 


30. 


32. 


ad 


~ 


i rev. 


. The 


horse would welcome ? 
This beard does not 
grow on the face! 


7. rev. Makes a hare attack. 
. Of dull greyish green. 


rev. Bright young things 
adore these streams ! 

Detergents. 

It would be hard to tread on 
the toes of these persons ! 

Makes me uninteresting. 
. the sleep eternal 

In an eternal night.” 

A city destroyed by fire 
from heaven. 

Though you eat two of these 
you will have only one 
inside ! 


. rev, Be oppressed with. 
. Impertinence — no 


inso- 
lence meant ! 


DOWN 


best part of 
mineral is inside it. 
This person is made to rise 
high and roll on. 
‘**When I am dead, 
dearest, 
Sing no sad . . . for me.’ 
What causes the elect to 
lecture ? 


this 


my 


, 


be given you.” 


11. The musician in the begin- 


1s 
x4 


1 
1 


ning was certainly never 
this ! 

2. Song idea (anag.). 

3. Makes ice settle in a corner. 

5. rev. Old to the north. 

9. Athenian demagogue of 
the 5th century B.c. 


20. rev. Terrified. 
23. rev. Not in slang. 
24. rev. Sounds like a defunct 


9 


line of action ? 


25. Fixed gaze. 


O7 


7. Unit of force. 


30. vev. A myth when brought 


3 


to an end. 
1. rev. The energy of slang. 


33. In 24. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 201 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword Puzzle No. 201 is Mrs. Andrade- 
Thompson, Ramsdale, Newby, Scarborough. 




























JOHN & EDWARD 


BUMPUS 
47 


OXFORD ST. 
LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601 











The best maps and 
guide books, and 
everything for holi- 
day reading from 
the newest books 
to the cheapest 
editions. 
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A Practicat Economist, 

I had the privilege of Professor Foxwell’s pez 
for many years, and if I were asked to me 
leading features of his character I should say 


modesty gave charm and dignity to his great lear 


Probably few professors of political economy have been at 
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sonal friendshj 
ntion one of the 
that his extreme 


ing, 


greater pains to keep in touch with practical bankers and 


business men than the late Professor Foxwell, and go f, 
his knowledge of political economy prompting 
tone in his writings, there was always the 
abreast of modern developments and to remember ¢ 
while there were certain fundamental laws in economics 
finance which could not be defied with impunity, the 


Tar from 
a dictatorig) 
anxiety to keep 


hat, 
and 


Te Were 


many practical problems in economics, currency and finance 
which could not be settled out of hand by professors o 


economics, but demanded for their solution the aid 











experience of practical men of affairs. A. Wie 


ee 


and 
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Piease SUPPORT 
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PUTO 


| THESE HOSPITALS 








For SEAMEN 


The Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping open 


tthe Ocean Trade Routes of the Empire. 
PLEASE HELP 


The Seamen’s hospital Society 


to look after him during illness or accident, 


596 BEDS IN 6 SEPARATE HOSPITALS. 


ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE EXCEEDS 490,000. 


‘All Gifts gratefully received by The Chair- 
man, The Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, 
* Dreadnought” Hospital, Greenwich, S.E.10. 





For CONSUMPTION 


PLEASE REMEMBER 


BROMPTON 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 


THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITAL 
HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS GREATLY NEEDED 


HOSPITAL 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHESI, 





|For MATERNITY | 


CITY OF LONDON MATERNITY 


HOSPITAL 
CITY ROAD, E.C.1. 


——— 





a -Y -  - 


THE WEST END HOSPITAL for Nervous Diseases 


Maintenance cost in 1925 was £16,150; 
in 1935 the maintenance cost was £21,727. 


BETTER TREATMENTS MEAN GREATER EXPENSE 


Last year out-patients made 38,600 attendances and 76 beds were ia 


daily occupation, including 25 cots for children. 


Gifts will be most gratefully acknowledged if addressed to the Earl of 
W.1. 


EE 


Harewood, K.G., Chairman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73%, for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
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PERSONAL 


————— 
\LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
») larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 

whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 

Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End 

Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 

Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








A State finds satisfaction 

In a treaty ratified, 

And smokers who support TOM LONG 
Are likewise satisfied. 








SAMPLE of Lingfords Iodized Liver Salts, and 
descriptive book, sent free. Apply, Linarorp & 
Son, Ltp., Dept. S., Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 





ACHELOR.—Can reader recommend good Social 
] Club in London ?— Box A 659. 





ADPEAUTY;, CULTURE, REVERENCE. 
Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s. Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 
Write now for FREE prospectus 8.C.A., 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





ONSMOKERS Defence League. Doing good work ! 
Ask for 1935 report.—Hon. Sec., 50 South Grove, Sale. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





EAF STUDENT, Ist Hons. Economics, prizeman, 
D research scholar, deaf 18 years, seeks any congenial 
position Or means to gain administrative experience ; 
main interests Politics and Internationalism ; Literary 
ability. 

Recommended by Prof. H. A. Marquand. 
tragedy wasted ability.—Box A 653. 


Genuine 





| earner ee = 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 
J) Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES'S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 


Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 
ee QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, 8.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
Seven months’ intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 












il a tach die OF 
SESSION 1936-37. 


Classes in the various Faculties and Departments 
will commence in the Winter Term of Session 1936-37 
as follows : 

Medicine.—Tuesday, October 6th, 1936. 

Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Education and Com- 

merce.—Tuesday, October 13th, 1936. 

The Certificate of Attestation of Educational Fitness 
to enter the University granted by the Scottish Univer- 
sities Entrance Board must be exhibited to the Secretary 
to the University before commencing study. Forms of 
application may be had from the Seeretary to the 
Entrance Board, 81 North Street, St. Andrews, or to 
the Secretary.to the University of Aberdeen. 

The following Degrees are granted by the University : 

ARTS.—D.Litt, Ph.D., M.A. (Ordinary and Honours). 

SCIENCE.—D.Se., Ph.D., B.Se. (Ordinary and 

Honours), B.Sc. (Agr.), (Ordinary and Honours), 
B.Sc. (For.), B.Sc. (Eng.) (Ordinary and Honours). 

DIVINITY.—Ph.D., B.D. 

LAW.—Ph.D., LL.B., B.L. 

MEDICINE.—M.D., Ch.M., Ph.D., M.B., Ch.B. A 

Diploma in Public Health is also granted. 

EDUCATION.—Ed.B. 

COMM ERCE.—B.Com. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had 
on application to the Secretary to the University, and 
full details of the Courses, Degrees, Examinations, 
Bursaries, Prizes, Fellowships, &c., will be found in the 
Aberdeen University Calendar published by the Aberdeen 
University Press, Limited. 


ABERDEEN | 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses Of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become clul 
leaders or to begin training for future work as hospit.t! 
almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c 
Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. A 
few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Ful! 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





ARANDORA 
STA 


The World's 
Most Delightful 
Cruising Liner 


GLORIOUS 


AUTUM 
CRUISE 


SEPT. 5 for 23 DAYS 
Tunisia, Rhodes, Dardanelles, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Phillipeville and Lisbon 

from 40 GNS. 


x 
SEPT. 29 for 31 DAYS 


Balearic Islands, Nice and Monte Carlo, 
Athens, Gallipoli, Dardanelles, Constanti- 
nople, Cyprus, Syria, Holy Land, Cairo, 
Algeria and Lisbon 

from 54 GNS. 


* 

OCT. 31 for 21 DAYS 
MIDSUMMER IN AUTUMN 
Madeira, Las Palmas, Dakar, Sierra Leone, 

Teneriffe, Casablanca 
from 35 GNS. 
* 
Arandora Star passengers always return 
full of praise for the beauty and romance 
of these wonderful cruises. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Agencies. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 


NORTH WALES. 


D R. 


Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 


Moderaté .inclusive fee for board, tuition-and books, 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 


Miss E, C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





[PswicH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
P G.P.D.S.T. 

Thorough General Education. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 
trance and Scholarship -work. Good Playing. Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Frocbel 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. Fees 
£90 per annum. A limited number of Scholarships for 
Boarders are available.—Apply for particulars and 





prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS, 
Fe tae mihi" 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remitiunce to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


pctcntbabigniyindaanil = EEE 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10 19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Scienee. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





JXAMINATION COACHING UNDER SOUND 
‘4 CONDITIONS.—Expert individual coaching for 
School Certificate, University, Service and professional 
entrance exams., with care of character, health and 
careers. No abnormal boys. ‘Ten years’ successes. 
Apply, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., South Leigh, Oxon. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, ec. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 

AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 

Miss N. MCFARLANE (C), The Study, 96 Marine Parade, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 





\ AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments.—Highest 
4 paid literary work. 56 English and American 
firms buying.—B. E, SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





Mis typed, Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
4V¥iwork.— Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C. 1. 





YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
} also considered for publication. Terms by. arrangement. 
PETER DEREK LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Av.,W.C. 2. 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free: booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85b), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 








HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
T LEC 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Edueational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


NCHOOLS 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable Informaticn forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Str et, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5033. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
4 SHORTBREAD for those who like it thin, 
Sugared segments, in tins. 3s. by inland post 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, ETD. 

108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 





INEST PERSHORE EGG PLUMS, 12 Ibs. 3s. 6d., 
24 Ibs. 6s. 6d., 48 Ibs. 12s. 6d. Carriage paid. 
EK. STANTON, Swan 


4 
Empties free. Send for List.—J. 
Terrace, Evesham. 





¥ REENGAGES.—For preserving, &c., 12 Ib..6s. 6da 
KR 24 1b. 12s., 40 lb. 18s. 6d. Carriage paid Englan& 
and Wales.—F RANK Roscok, Steeple Morden, Royston, 





Herts. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 









R® 2 CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048). 











MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
























H*\2 you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
7$% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





NALE OF TAILORED MACCLESFIELD SILK 
\ DRESSES.—Models to measure during sale from 
2is.; with short sleeves from 23s. 6d. Specimen dress 
sent on approval. 

Write for catalogue and patterns.—LEODIAN, S.P.6, 
54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





HARMING Site for Sale, Bridport, Dorset, adjoining 
all main services. Brick-built .stable, make - fine 
dwelling house, paddock suitable miniature golf course, 
ready-made tennis court, fruit, flower and vegetable 
gardens, all walled; 3 acres in all; 1 mile from sea.— 
Morey, Estate Agent, Bridport. 






SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Cruise Tours from London 
back to London, with 5 
days on board each way. 
Three weeks from £22 in- 
clusive; two weeks from £17 





4th THEATRE FESTIVAL. 
Special Tour leaves on Aug. 25— 
Three weeks from £27 inclusive, 
visiting Moscow and Leningrad. 
Attendances at Festival and full 
sightseeing. 











Details from any Leading Travel Agency, or 
INTOURIST LTD., Bush House, London, W.C.2 


ESCORTED OVERLAND 
GRAND TOUR 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 
BERLIN-RIGA-LENINGRAD- 
MOSCOW-WARSAW. 
Leaving London August 22, 
16 days for 40 Gns. Inclusive. 








KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels. : 1147/8) (Tel. : 240) (Tel. 938) 











HOLIDAYS 





RITE for new de luxe book of beautiful country 

mansion. 1,000 acres park; sight of sea; residential 
from 4} guineas per week. Also newest special treatments 
for rheumatic and allied disabilities—Address: THE 
BHEUMA SPA OF WALES, Kinmel Hall, Abergele, North 
Wales. "Phone: Abergele 156. 








CINEMAS 





———___ 


CADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2081 

“SCARLET PIMPERNEL” (A) and “BREW 
STER’S MILLIONS ” (U). Retained by demand. Con 
Monday, Aug. 10th, “ GHOST GOES WEST” (4) and 
“ ESCAPE ME NEVER” (A). 



















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, $.W.1) 
—Room and breakfast, 53. 6d. a night, or 30s 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict, 3347, 





es 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 





Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. RAG, 
Iild. Guide from R, LusuH, Manager. 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvillg 
Crescent. T'gms.: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 








N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





a 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S cami, HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD 


P. BR. H. A., Lep., 82. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 1. 










URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey— 
Apply for List ‘*S,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ Surrey 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 





JARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., $.W.1,). 
V ) —Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly; with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vic. 7289, 














BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS., 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks)—LINKFIELD, Prorosz VALuey. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S. 
we: i STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
































RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 











NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


To ensure being able to obtain a copy of 
THE SPECTATOR phile on holiday, we 
respectfully suggest to our readers that they 
should place an order with a net-ragent in the 
town in which they are staying, or instruct 
us to send a copy each week to their tempor- 
ary address. Communications on this subject 
should be sent to: 


THE SALES. MANAGER, 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 




















LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 

Rd., S.W. 7. 

MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 








MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK Bay & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex)—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton)—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK, 
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